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AS ummer School at Hom 


One or two 
hours per day 
spent in study 
pursuing out 
courses /h 
mail,’ will 

KEVIEW you 
THOROL GHLY 
for ANY 
, grade of 

BRANCHES certificate, 
OF LEARNING We give les 

“tauceT, |S atin 

BY MAIL (ierman, 

TUITION French, 
$3°2895°2°9 FOR Mathematics, 
THIRTEEN ld 

istory, 
WEEKS. Literature, 
Book-keeping, 
Pedagogy, 
Kindergarten, 
Primary 
Methods 
by corres 


pondence 


We send you lessons every Monday—you do 
the work outlined and send written exercises to 
usfor correction. These are corrected and re 
turned. You are in constant touch with us. 
Stud-nts may begin any day In session 52 
weeks each vear. ‘Tuition $stos>perterm We 
offer Certifleate, Diploma and Degree courses. 
For catalogue, address 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, 


INCORPORATED. 


FENTON, MICH. 


INK» ee 


N\ The best, most convenient and cheap- j' 

,} est School Ink is BARBOUR’'S 
4 TABLET INK, It cannot freeze, 

A. spill or evaporate. You make itas  £ 
\ you need it. Asa fluid it writes black, } 
h does not cum or corrode a pen and is s 
j permanent, 65 gal. delivered, $2.50, j 

20 gal. delivered, $9.00. Send 5e in 

; stamps for black, red and purple \ 
| worth i5e. BARBOUR TABLET INz co,  f, 
¢ Evansville, Ind, 4 


Chicago Kindergarten College. 


Mrs. J. N. Crouse, Director. 
Miss ELIZABETH HARRISON, Principal. 

Combines College Course and a Profession. 

One, two, three four years’ courses, Faculty 
Humbers seventeen. Students prepared for 
Kindergartners. Supervisors and Training 
Teachers. Kindergarten principles adapted to 
Primary work. No field offers such opportuni- 
ties to young women 


CONVOCATION OF MOTHERS 
in October 
Address for Curriculum, 
Chicago Kindergarten College, Dep. F, 


10 VanBuren St., Chicago, Il 


ST. LOUIS 
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Courses of study, leading in turn to Ph. G., Ph. 


Highland Park College of Pharmacy, 


DES MOINES, !OWA. 
A THOROUGHLY EQUIPPED, HIGH-GRADE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 


A Faculty of Practical, Experienced Pharmacists. Thorough, Logical, Progressive, Scientific 
C., Phm. M., and Phm. D. Large, Light, New, Weli 
Equipped Laboratories. Unexcelled Location and Superior Accommodations Expenses i,ess than 
at any other School of Pharmacy in the United States affording such Superior Advantages. Every 
Professor a Specialist—the faculty includes the State Chemist and state Bacteriologist. Graduates 
of this College are inconstant demand. Special School Literature and a complete Catalogue of 
Highland Park College—thirty departments —mailed free. 


« Address, ©. C. REARICK, DES MOINES, IOWA. 








TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION °° Coton co. ine. 





~ ee stablished in 1884. 
ambitious for advancement 


Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
rather than those without positions. 


1875. WINSHIPLTEACHERS’ AGENCY. 1897. 
3 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 
Has placed thousands of a best teachers inthe U.S. One fee for both offices. Write at 


WESTERN MANAGER, 
. C. FELLOW, Topeka, Kans. 


once to our 


W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


eS 
f N3d BVTNOUIA Pe - © JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
\ SAL0TW9 Ka3SOr Oa a > —@s VERTIGRAPH PEN 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 
FOR SCHOOL WORK OF ALL SORTS: 
604 E. F., 404, 303, 601 E. F., 351, and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
MODERN VERTICAL WRITING: 

1045 (VERTICULAR) and 1046 (VERTIGRAPH). 
MOST DURABLE. MOST ECONOMIC. 


Accelerated progress is a saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 


& SONS, 91 joun STREET, 





Joseru GILLorr NEw YorK, 
- THE PRANG : 
ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 
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The fourth in this series of pamphlets just issued, is 


The Art Idea in Education 


And in Practical Life. 
BY JOHN S. CLARK, 
PRICE, TWENTY CENTS. 


jas"An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be 


seamaster — The Prtang Educational Co. 


646 Washington Street, Boston 
47 East 10th Street. New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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WASHINGTON 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 
» LL. D., Chancellor, 


W. S. CHAPLIN 
COMPRIS 


I. UNDERGRADUATE DE-| 
PARTMENT. 
1704 Washington Avenue. 
WHICH INCLUDES 
a. THE COLLEGE, 


M,. 8. SNOW, A. M,, DEAN. 


b. THE SCHOOL, OF ENGINEERING. 
KB. A. ENGLER, Pu.D., DEAN. 


DEGREES: 
1, Bachelor of Arts. 
2. Bachelor of Science, 
8. Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering. 


> 


Bachelor ot Science in Mechanical Engi 
neering, 

. Bachelor of Science in Mining Engincering 
Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 

Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 

. The usual higher degrees, 

Entrance examinations Monday and Tuesday, 
June 14 and 15, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 
21 and 22, 1897. 
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II. HENRY SHAW 
OF BOTANY. 


1724 Washington Avenue. 
WM. TRELEASE, 5S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE 


SCHOOL 


III. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 
Lucas Place and 19th Street. 


HALSEY C. IVES, Director. 


IV. LAW SCHOOL. 
1417 Locust Street. 
S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN, 


Degree of LL, B. conferred at the completion of 
the two years’ course. 


Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 22 
1897. 


ES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 


V. ST. LOUIS MEDICAL COL- 


day, Sept. 21 and 22, 1887. 


VI. MISSOURI DENTAL COL- 


day, Sept, 21 and 22, 1897. 


School and Business. 


day, Tueeday and Wednesday, Sept. 20-22, 1897 


VIII. 


years old 
lish Studies, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern-making, 
Blacksmithing, Machine-work and the manage 
| ment of the Engine. 


UNIVERSITY. 


LEGE. 
1806 Locust Street. 
H. H. MUDD, M.-D,, DEAN, 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes 


LEGE. 
1814 Locust Street. 
H. H, MUDD, M. D,, DEAN. 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wed 8- 


VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 
Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 
Cc. P, CURD, A.M., Principat. 


A Preparatory School for College, Polytechnic 


Entrance examination Saturday, June 12, Mon 


MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, 
Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Pu. D., Director. 


This is a School for Boys, not less than fourteen 
A three year’s course, including Eng- 


Entrance examination Thursday morning, June 
17, Friday, Sept. 17, 1897 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 


Beaumont and ¥-cust Streets. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL, 


A completely equipped School for Girls, 





OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI 
FOUNDED IN 15840. 
Has departments of Language, Science, Hig story, 
Economics, Philosophy and Pedagogies, and also 
of law, Medicine, Engineering, (civil, electric and 
mechanical), Agriculture, Horticulture, Entomol. 
ogy, Veterinary Bcience and Mechante Arts, all ay 
Columbia, Mo, Instruction ts given in military 
Science and Tactics also, and In Ste nography and 
Business Forms. All departments open to women 
Fees small) Campus contains ten buildings, Bp. 
plied with water, steam heat and electricity 
greenhouse and laboratory of horticulture 


New 
‘ botany 
and entomology. New laboratories of physiology 
bacteriology and pathology in the medical depart. 
ment. Furniture, Wbrary and equipment for selen. 
Fifty-nine 
professors and instructors In the whole University 


tifle and technical work all new 


Examination for entrance will be held at Columbia 
during the four days preceding the opening of the 
university. For cadetship, apply to your senator 
or representative. (The School of Mines and Met 
allurgy, at Rolla, is a department of the Univer. 
sity) For catalogue, address J. W. MONSER 
Librarian, Columbia, Mo, 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., President, 


Blinds operated with Lat, 

Friction Block Springs, 
f the best in the world 
ty for the purpose, 


“ HARTMAN'S 
i Patent Weigcht-Balanced 
a a Magnifi- 
HARTMAN'S 


Superior Fly Screens: 


1\ uy) ile } | HARTMAN'S 

i pss 5 eh LL Patent Sliding Window 

"i i Blinds, 
4) Hartman's 

















# Terra ee Ot 


These Blinds are specially recommended for 
Schoolhouses, Colleges, &c., where blinds usu. 
= receive rough us: ge; children cannot 

ng on them, or easily injure them; many 
thousands are already placed in public schools, 
with great satisfaction to the teachers. Send 
for circular, or send 6 cts. in stamps for 100-page 
Illustrated Catalogue. 

HARTMAN SLIDING BLIND C0., 


Crestiine, Ohio,U. 8. A. 


No. 107 Lincoln Ave. 











Entrance examination Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 21 and 22, 1897. 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 





AMERICAN FLAGS 


BEST QUALITY DOUBLE WARP 
BUNTING FOR 
SCHOOL HOUSES, 
, am, ‘*~ PUBLIC ano PRIVATE 
=: 
~~ BUILDINGS. 
~~. PRICES POST PAID TO 


— 


el 
——_— — DESTINATION 
. 


$.00-9x6-3.75 


¢ 


LS ® THER 
UNIFORMS SCHOOL BANDS OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
REGALIA unt PARAPHERNALIA: “ALL SOCIETIES, 


R PRICE LIS 


Tia allan cee 


ZES FREE 








RELIEF 
MAPS. 


Systematic Collec- 
tions, Mineralogy, 
Geology, Zoolos}, 
for schools of all 
grades, Lantern 

ery S Slides, &c. 
Ww ASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, 


Minerals, Rocks and Invertebrate 
nimals 





at one-half the usual price. 40 minera 3 in good 
case, or 40 rocks with duplicate rragments, fort 
$2.00. RM types of invertebrate for $8.50 Each col 
lection accompanied with text book of 60 pages, 
Send for circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612:17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Price List to i re "- ap: 
J. A. JOELACO.,1U B%e SF 2ELRRe 
88 Nassau St.,N.Y. @ BOOS SCS 


Mention Am. Jour. of Education. 


$11.15 were tor 75. 
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Gems of Vocal Music. 


A FOLIO OF THIRTY-ONE SONGS. 


each one of which is new, copyrighted, and to 
be obtained only 1n this collection, It is Wom 
dertuily chen p. embracing, as it does, so reat 
an amount of splendid music, both sacre and 
secular, 

No better collection of Songs can be obtait 
ed for use in School entertainments. the Home, 
the Church, or for concert purposes, 108 page, 
full Sheet Music size, bound in paper cover 





Price, 75¢. By mail, post paid, 85c, 
Published by 
CHAS. H. GABRIEL, 
57 Washington Street Chicago. 
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A BEAUTIFUL GIFT. 
Sl A PRETTY 
ure] SURPRISE.ay 


yf lanoretiow 


Our beautifully illustrated and 
charmingly tound edition of Longfel- 
low’s ‘‘Evangeline’’ has proved a 
pretty surprise for booklovers, and 
has had an immense sale. Now we 
have a new edition printed in larger 
type with more and finer illustrations, 
printed on fine and heavy paper, gilt 
top, remarkably handsome cloth bind- 
ing. No illustrated edition was pre- 
viously published at less than $1.50. 











This pretty edition we sell at 40 cents, postpaid. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 





Standard of the World. 


$ J 00 TO ALL ALIKE. 


Not a single 1897 Columbia 
bicycle was offered for sale until 
30 were practically tested. These 
machines were picked at random. 
Each was ridden from 1500 to 
10,000 miles—100 miles a day, 
mind you—over the roughest roads 
in Connecticut. Not a single break 
in any part of the thirty; not a sin- 
gle frame or fork altered in its ad- 
justment. The bearings were as 
clean as the day they were sent out. 


1896 COLUMBIAS, $75. 
Hartf ord Bicycles » Second only to Columbias, 
$60, $55, $50, $45. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Catalogue free from any Columbia dealer ; by mail for one 2-cent stamp. 




















The _ Teachers’ Bureau 


HAS HAD 
EIGHT YEARS EXPERIENCE. 


It is the oldest Teachers’ Agency in the State 
For full particulars send two-cent stamp to 
SUPT. P. V. PENNYBACKER, 
Palestine, Texas, U.S. A. 





N. E, A. at Milwaukee, 


See Our Exhibit There, 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


OXFORD ADJUSTABLE DESKS. 


Manitowoc Seating Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 











Standard American and English Brands of 


SCHOOL PENS 
SPENCERIAN 


College — 











Samples and prices sent to teachers on application if the 
name of the school is given. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
450 Broome Street, - New York, N. Y. 





THE ODELL 
TYPE WRITER. 


$2 will buy the ODELL TYPE 

WRITER with 78 characters; 
warianted to jo as good work as any machine 
made. 

It combines simplicity with durability. speed 
and ease of operation. Wears longer without 
cost of repairs than any other machine. Hasno 
ink ribbon to bother the operator. It is neat, 
substantial, nickel-plated, perfect, and adapted 
to all kinds of type writing. Like a printing 
press, in produces sharp, clean, legible manu- 
scripts. Two or ten copies can be made at one 
writing. Any intelligent person can become an 
operator in two days. 

Reliable Agents and Salesmen Wanted. 

For Pamphlet giving Endorsement, etc., ad- 
dress 


Opve.t Trepe Writer Co., 
358-364 Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HAHNEMANN 
MEDICAL GOLLEGE and HOSPITAL, 
OF CHICAGO, ILL, 

The thirty-eighth annual course of lectures 
in this institution will commence September 
14th, 1897. New college building, elevators, 
restaurant, reading rooms and laboratories. 
Everything modern. Experienced teachers. 
Equality in sex. For Lecture Card and An- 
nouncement address J. R. COBB, M.D., 2811 
Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago. 


SCOTTEN’S 
NORMAL and BUSINESS COLLEGE 


THE CHEAPEST and BEST. 

Prepares teachers to teach. Gives a thorongh 
business course, shorthand and telegraphy. Send 
for our 46 page catalogue. Address, 

R. M. SCOTTEN, 
Green Ridge, Mo 








TEACHERS SCHOOL-.SUPPLIES. 


Chromo Reward and Gift Cards. New Pretty Artistic 
Designs of Flowers, Scenes, Views, Crescents, Shields, 
Scrolls, Panels, Landscapes, Juveniles, Birds, Ships, etc. 
Price, 12 cards, 3x4'4 inches, 8c;-3144x51%4 12c;-4'9x6'»5 20c; 
5'4x74¢ 30c;-7x9 50c. All beautiful cards no two alike. 
Samples Sent Free to Teachers. 

Price List of School Supplies, Embossed, Mounted, 

ted, Chromo Reward and Gift Cards, Reward, Gift 
and Teachers Books, Speakers, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Dialogues, Recitations, Tableaux, Dramas, Comedies, 
Farces, Entertainments, Alphabet, Number, Drawing, 
Reading, Prize, Honor, Merit, Credit. Perfect Cards, 
School Aids, Reports, Diplomas, Certificates, etc., free. 
All postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken. Address, 


A.J. FOUCH & CO. WARREN, PA. 


DENVER > *COLO.— 


rt | WI-PARYS. ( ) ETN 


Wants competent teachers for good posi- 
tionsinthe Middle and Western States. 
Charges half usual rates. Schools desir- 
ing the best teachers, will find it to their 
interest to correspond with us. Services 
Sree. W. T. PARKS, 
Charles Block, Denver, Colo. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


We wish to engage a few teachers for special 
work during the summer months. We will pay 
#60 per month for three months. Those in- 
terested should make application at once. 
ZIEGLER CO,, Levan 8., Philadelphia. 


FREE 
BICYCLE 


MAGNIFICENT, 


aoe FIRST-CLASS, 
GUARANTEED 


Bicycle free to teachers for thirty days. Write 


quickly. JAMES D. BALL, 


86 Bromfield St., - BOSTON, MASS. 





FEE’S SHORT-HAND SCHOOL. 

Practical in every particular. 
Mail instruction. First Lesson Free. 
Address W. G. CHAFFEE. Oswego, N. Y. 


The Marshall Correspondence School of Law,”‘csss's. 


LESSONS BY MAI [ IN PENMANSHIP, either in the Slant or 
i hs Vertical Styles. For information, address 


———— 


0, Ill, 


Offers a means of securing a legal education by STUDYING LAW 
Prepares for admission to the Bar or Sedieues.” S@-Send for Catal 





E. C. MILLS, Rochester, N, Y, 


a 


none soter. ‘The HAZARD TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 21s 


————— 


The best Teachers, Superintendents and Boards patronize this Agenoy and recommend it, 


732-4 Boston Block. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. Circulars Frey 


- 3000 Copies Already! 





ELLSWORTH’S 


ILLUSTRATED LESSONS AND LECTURES ON PENMANSHIP, 


298 Large Quarto Pages; 1000 Illustrations, Bound in Heavy Boards 


with Muslin and Side Stamp in Gold. 


PRICE, DELIVERED, - - - $2.00. 
SEND ON YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO THE PUBLISHERS NOW. 


Address, THE ELLSWORTH COMPANY, 


P. O. Bx 272 103 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


#2°SPECIAL TERMS AND TERRITORY TO AGENTS.“GS 


WALKS AND TALKS. aie aaa Smith 
ae ne Dil a een nit A ann | i 


The author is best known to the educational public by his re- 
markable story, ‘‘The Evolution of Dodd.’’ ‘‘Walks and Talks’’ 
will meet the fullest expectations of all who have read ‘‘Dodd.”’ 
The author Walks into schools and many educational gatherings, 
and then taking what he saw as a text, he Talks to you about it. 
It contains thirty-one talks, most of them to you. Hesays: ‘‘You 
see it is only that which is written or said as strikes you espe- 
cially and leads you to action that is worth writing or saying at 
all.’’ ‘‘It is chock full and brimming over with the best kind of 
sense.’’ ‘‘It is a book of books for all interested in the education 
of children.’’ ‘‘I have just finished reading ‘Walks and Talks’ 
for the second time, with increased pleasure and profit.’? These 
are some of the sayings about it. The one chapter on ‘‘rats’’ 
is alone worth the price asked for it. 


Price ; { G00d paper binding, postpaid, - 30c. 
Cloth, postpaid, . - - 65c. 


EVERY TEACHER IN THE LAND ?oShe4p. 


WALKS and TALKS. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 


2d and Vine Steets,s - - - - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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PERRIN & SMITH, PROPRIETORS 





J. G. REYNOLDS, EpitoR AND MANAGER. 


Terms, per year, in advance.......... ; Paschal $1.00 
Single Copy : 10 





Many teachers are taking advantage of the low 
rates north, south, east and west and are seeing 


more of this glorious land of ours. They will 
return to the schools in September with broader 
views and a wider range of vision and will be 
better able to instil those much needed lessons in 
patriotism and devotion to our country. 


“Educate for business” is a pretty good motto 
for a commercial school, but as business has so 
many diversifications it is much better to educate 
for life; then the pupil can apply his educational 


foundation to any line of business in which he 
may be called. 





FITTING THE CHILD FOR LIFE. 





One course of all training is to mechanize right 
training, so that what was first done with effort 
is easily done. There is no virtue in the mere 
struggle to do right. Facility is to be coveted in 
every wholesome exercise. The teacher must 
consider how best to fit the child for the social 
life about him, and that the process of education 
tends to the solidarity of the mind, weaving in the 
mind the lights and shadows of life. Joy and 
sadness take their respective places in the gen- 
eral design, but it is one design. 

This is the ideal the teacher should have for 
every child: A massing of their experiences. 
School education no less than the preaching of 


the pulpit must impart a wholeness to life ——Prof. 
Boone at N. E. A. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., JULY 9, 1897. 


TOM AND HIS TEACHER. 





Tom's teachers were legion, but what should 
Tom’s teachers teach? They should teach him 
to think for himself and think rapidly. The 
teacher who had prepared Tom to think and 
act quickly in an emergency had taught him a 
lesson that he could never learn from volumes of 
literature. Tom should be taught to act and to 
observe. Tom should know at least twenty kinds 
of leaves, and should be able to tell the name of 
every stone or rock about him. Tom should 
be taught to know reality, to know what the 
purpose of things about him was and their utili- 
ty in the world. 

Tom should be taught to say six when he 
meant six; he should be taught to make his re- 
port in the best and most correct language. His 
school teachers should insist on his being exact, 
but his best teachers should be the father and 
mother and the others in the home. Tom’s 
teachers at home could do more than the teach- 
ers at school, and his teachers at school could do 
more if they had the sunnort and co-operation 
of the teachers in the home. 

Tom should be given an ethical education. 
He should know that it was not proper to tramp 
mud over the kitchen floor. He should know 
that consideration for his mother, thoughts of 
her in his daily life were better than lessons in 
science or arithmetic, or history or geography. 
Tom should be taught to be reverent to old age 
whether the person was rich or poor. 

Tom should be taught that he was a person, 
not a thing; a cause, not an effect. Tom’s teach- 
er should teach him that his purpose in this life 
was to overcome circumstances, to trample in- 
heritance under foot, to defy habit and be a man. 
Tom should be taught moral courage and that 
he was a power and not a piece of putty, and 
that he must assume responsibility and govern 
himself accordingly. He should be taught to be 
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independent and to earn his own way. Tom’s 
teacher should not forget to teach him the law 
of independence, so that while he felt that he 
stood alone he must realize that he was depend- 
ent on the man to the right of him and the man 
to the left of him and their mutual obligations to 
each other. 

The best friend which Tom had was his em- 
ployer. Teach the boys the law of independence, 
give that law full sweep, and there would be no 
strikes and no conflicts between capital and la- 
bor. The law of independence should be im- 
pressed on the boy above all things.——From 
Bishop Vincent’s Address N. E. A. 





A SUNNY FACE. 


Wear it. It is vour privilege. It has the qual- 
ity of mercy; it is twice blessed. It blesses its 
possessor and all who come under its benign 
influence. It is a daily boon to him who wears 
it, and a constant, everflowering benediction to 
all his friends. Men and women, youth and 
children, seek the friendship of the sunny-faced 
All doors are open to those who smile. All social 
circles welcome cheeriness. A sunny face is an 
open sesame to heart and home. By it burdens are 
lightened, cares dispelled, sorrows banished, and 
hope made to reign triumphant, where fear, 
coubt and despondency held high carnival. 

A little child on the street or a great city, wish- 
ing to cross at a point where the surging throng 
and the passing vehicles made the feat dangerous 
to the strong, and especially to the weak, paused, 
hesitated and then asked a sunny-faced gentle- 
man to carry her across. It was the sunny face 
that won the child’s confidence. Childhood 
makes no mistakes—Exchange. 


THE N. E. A. 


The National Educational Association meeting 
for 1897 was fully up to the expectations of its 
friends. The attendance was about the same 
as at the Buffalo meeting last year, from twelve 
to fourteen thousand. 

The published program was carried out almost 
to the letter though in several instances it was 
entirely too lengthy. 

On account of the many addresses of welcome 
it was eleven o'clock when Newton C. Daugher- 
ty began his address at the first evening session. 


A long suffering people will welcome the day 
when a local committee will find a way to wel- 
come them to their city without wearying them 
with welcoming words. Superintendent Skin- 
ner made a model presiding officer and al- 
though from the nature of the exposition build- 
ing the crowds were rather hard to control, he 
kept them in almost perfect order. 





Supt. J. M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 
Elected President of the National Educational Association, 
1897-98. 


Superintendent J. M. Greenwood of Kansas 
City was unanimously elected President for the 
next year and a better selection could not have 
been made. Superintendent Greenwood is well 
known as one of the foremost educators in this 
country. Under his management the N. E. A. 
will be in safe hands. 


Irwin Shepard, of Winona, was re-elected Sec- 
retary and I. C. McNeil, of West Superior, suc- 
ceeds himself as Treasurer. 


NOTES ON THE MEETING. 
Missouri had elegant headquarters at Hotel 
Pfister and every Missouri teacher was made 
glad by the cordial welcome there received as 
well as by the fact that his state made a good im- 
pression upon all visitors. 


A visit to the several headquarters showed that 
about the following numbers had registered from 
each state. The approximate number of visitors 
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who had registered up to last evening is as fol- 


lows: 

SS eee ee 300 
MIGIORD. 6.5.650065 > LOGO T TROMBRE .n45 os cccee 300 
ee ee eee 800 | Colorado .......... 200 
Minnesota. ........ 500 | North Dakota ..... 150 
OS ore 500 | South Dakota ..... 125 
Ne Seige <0 g:s's aieioie wriasans 80 
ee eee 450 | Arkansas ......... 90 
ee re 400 | Dist. of Columbia... 50 
Pennsylvania ..... 400 | Kentucky .......... 50 
MOMTADR 2 occ csvses 35 





The next meeting will likely be held at Omaha, 
Salt Lake City, or Washington. These three 
cities were selected as first, second and third 
choice respectively, by the board of directors. 


The grand reception given to the members of 
the Association by the Deutscher Club was prob- 
ably a very swell affair from the Club’s stand- 
point, but those teachers who instruct in regard 
to the evil effects of alcohol upon the system will 
not hold this reception up as a model, either for 
the pupils or parents. In fact many of those 
who were present are still wondering how it can 
properly be called a reception. When the edu- 
cators and their wives arrived at about 9 p. m., 
they found the grounds handsomely lighted, and 
well supplied with tables and chairs. Around 
these tables were gathered the elite of the city 
and they were doing ample justice to the Cream 
City’s leading beverage. The teachers strolled 
through the grounds and looked on with various 
shades of feeling. To many of them it was their 
first experience in a beer garden and they depart- 
ed just as soon as possible. 

Perhaps the reception consisted in showing the 
teachers how the club and its members enjoy 
themselves. 


The National Educational Association now has 
a permanent fund of nearly $60,000. Orville T. 
Bright, Chairman of the Board of Trustees, sub- 
mitted his report, showing the condition of the 
permanent fund of the Association for the year 
ending June 30, 1897, as follows: 
Permanent fund, July 1, 1896.............$54,961.75 


Cash transferred to permanent fund from 


proceeds of Buffalo meeting ............ 4,000.00 
Cash belonging to permanent fund, held by 
PeneuPer Wansferred ....sk i cscs teecces 300.00 


Total of permanent fund, July 1, 1897. .. .$59,261.75 


In the following items: 


Mortgage on real estate........ $ 3,000.00 
Kansas school and municipal 
i ERCP Ee ET OE 33,337.00 
Illinois and Indiana — school 
sie Cn Fao oeacinvn Mee vasen 21,500.00 
EMR i sig. d sos'nl ee en oe le 6 see Se eee 
Cash on hand for invest.... 1,424.75 $59,261.75 


The members of the Educational Press Asso- 
ciation of America held an important meeting at 
which many topics of interest to the press were 
discussed. John McDonald, of Topeka, Kansas, 
was elected President and Wm. G. Smith, Min- 
neapolis, and Geo. P. Brown, Bloomington, IIL, 
were re-elected Secretary and Treasurer. The 
School News of Taylorville, Ill., and the Georgia 
Educational Journal of Atlanta were admitted to 
membership. 


There has been charges of ring ‘rule oft re- 
peated against the management of the N. E. A. 
The especial point of complaint is the plan of 
selecting the nominating committee. The plan 
ofallowing the President toappoint this committee 
gives him a vast power in selecting his successor 
and is certainly undemocratic. The following 
resolution and by-law was adopted and is a step 
in the right direction: 

It is hereby recommended by the Board of 
Directors that by-law 1 of the Association be 
amended to read as follows: 


1. At the first session of each annual meeting 
of the Association there shall be appointed by 
the President a committee on resolutions, and at 
the third session of such meeting there shall be 
appointed a committee on nominations, consist- 
ing of one member from each state represented, 
the same to be appointed by the President on the 
nomination of a majority of the active members 
in attendance from such state; provided, how- 
ever, that such appointment shall be made by the 
President without such nomination when less 
than three active members from a state are in 
attendance and also when a majority of the active 
members in attendance from any one state shall 
fail to make a nomination. The meeting of act- 
ive members to nominate members of the Nom- 
inating committee shall be held at 2 p. m. on the 
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second day of the meeting at such place as shall 
be announced in the general programme. 

This by-law as adopted still leaves a very large 
loop-hole for the powers to retain control of the 
nominating committee and will doubtless be the 

‘cause of much contention at future meetings until 
this is remedied. It will be very difficult to get 
a majority of all the members registered from 
any one state to attend and vote for a member of 
the nominating committee at the 2 o'clock meet- 
ing. If the by-law had been made to read, * A ma 
jority of the active members in attendance and 
voting,” it would be perfectly satisfactory. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY EDUCATION. 
The Executive Committee of the Southern 
Educational Association has selected New Or- 
leans as the place for the next meeting, which 
will be held December 28-31. President Ramsey 
has wisely taken hold of the matter in time and 
will provide a magnificent program. The Cres- 
cent City should draw several thousand teachers 
to this meeting, and the eighth annual session of 
the Southern should exceed in numbers and in- 
terest any previous meeting. President Ramsey 
is one of the best men in the entire South; he 
knows how to prepare a good program and un- 
derstands how to carry it into execution. The 
Alabama delegation at Milwaukee did much to 
advertise this meeting and it is hoped that there 
will be many educators from the North in at- 

tendance. 


In the twentieth century coercion and the 
mandatory spirit in educating children will be 
but shameful dreams. Coming days will make 
the child free because liberty is the only basis 
of co-operative obedience. In the next century 
no attempt will be made to dominate the spirit 
of the child but it will be developed on natural 
and easy lines. Boys and girls should be trained 
to lead themselves.—Jas. L. Hughes at N. E. A. 


Make your work lighter for 1897-8 by reading 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 





EVANGELINE AND THE ILIAD. 


BY WM. M. BRYANT. 





The other day I was asked why Longiellow’s 
“Evangeline” is not as great a poem as is 
Homer's “Iliad.” My first answer was rather in 
the form of astonishment that anyone should ask 
such a question; to which there was some circuit- 
ously polite rejoinder which in effect reminded 
me that to scoff at a question is not to answer it, 
though to scoff may be the easier way. 

Accepting the rebuke, | set myself more seri- 
ously to think of the two poems, and so gave in 
substance the following, which was accepted as 
possibly indicating the true answer: 

lirst of all there is the presupposition upon 
which the comparison is to be made. That pre- 
supposition is: that the real test of the rank of 
a poem is to be found, first, in its suwbstance and 
secondly, in its form—in the theme and the work- 
ing out of the theme. The poet may sink below 
From this 
point of view we are to estimate the relative 


his theme but can never rise above it. 


merits of the two poems in question: 

1. The theme of “Evangeline” is doubtless a 
worthy one of its own peculiar sort. It is ethical, 
and is well adapted to poetic treatment. On the 
other hand, it is limited to the sphere of property 
on the one hand and to the simplest degree of 
personal affection on the other. The right to 
property in land is violated; families are broken 
up, though only by mere separation of the mem- 
bers; and a marriage is prevented. 

As a matter of fact, however, no violence is 
offered to the personal character of any of the 
exiles. In other words, the ethical problem is 
one of relatively superficial import. 

The question of property and the dispersion of 
families really constitutes nothing more than the 
ethical background of the story, the interest of 
which centers in the cruel separation of the two 
lovers: and especially in the long, sorrowful wan- 
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derings of the woman—of the woman especially, 
because her life has its normal sphere in the 
home, while the man still finds, or may find, sur- 
cease of sorrow in other spheres of life. 

Longfellow has thus unerringly set the ele- 
ments of his story in their true perspective and 
worked out the pathetic theme in such a way as 
to give fullest effect to all the incidents which it 
involves. He has even chosen the names—con- 
sciously or, more likely, unconsciously—so as to 
raise to its highest degree the ideal element in the 
story, for the name “Evangeline” is just the di- 
minutive of “Evangel.” And this, again, is 
simply the Greek euaggelion, which is com- 
pounded of eu, blessed, and aggelion, message— 
aggelos (angel,) messenger So that “Evange- 
line” is nothing else than one of the minor, living 
evangels—a sunbeam out of the sky! So, too, on 
the other hand, “Gabriel” also is really one of the 
same race from the same skyey source. 

Impossible, then, that they should live asunder 
otherwise than in sorrow inconsolable! So that 
wherever Evangeline goes each breath is a sigh, 
and each sigh brings forth the tearful lamenta- 
tion: “Where is my Gabriel?” And likewise 
Gabriel himself lives through each day in deep 
sense of desolation, always sadly wondering: 
“Where is my sunbeam?” 

Indeed, it is only when he is worn out and 
fairly hopeless, and already dying, that the life- 
long search of his sunbeam ends at last in mak- 
ing discovery of him and actually joining him 
just as he is ready to return to his native skies! 

It is a charming, pathetic, even romantic (not 
to say sentimental) idyl, in which a few rustics 
are wrongfully deprived of their property and a 
couple of lovers are kept disconsolately asunder 
through all their lives—-though we must not for- 
get that the character of neither is in the least 
sullied, but rather that each is in a way mildly 
beatified through such trial. 

2. On the other hand, when we come to con- 
sider the theme of the “Tliad’’ we cannot fail to 
be deeply impressed with the vastly greater com- 
plexity and the essentially tragical character of 
the ethical problem it involves. The first act in- 
volves the honor of a wife, and thus brings di- 
rectly into question the sacredness of the family 
as an institution. 

But also, Helen is the wife of a king. So that 
in luring her away to his Asiatic home, Paris is 





also striking at the dignity and even at the very 
existence of the State 

Nor is this all. For Helen is of the race of 
the gods; and her fall thus involves the shame 
and ruin of the divine world as well as of the 
human world. 

Thus the theme of the “Iliad” involves nothing 
less than the problem of the moral being of the 
whole world, human and divine. If the Greeks 
fail to resent the wrong done, not to an indi- 
vidual merely, but to the race as well, and that in 
the entire compass of its life, social, political, and 
religious, then they themselves must become ac- 
cessory to such world-ruining immorality, and 
hence can have no place or part in the creative 
work of realizing freedom and truth and beauty 
for the human world. If Helen is not restored 
to Europe, Europe itself drifts helplessly with 
Helen back to Asiatic slavery and ignorance and 
moral deformity, from which it had so hopefully 
emerged. 

An that the poet has worked out this im- 
measurably more vital and more comprehensive 
theme, in wholly adequate poetic form, all the 
world has agreed for some thirty centuries, and is 
likely to agree to the end of time. 

To compare “Evangeline” with the “Tliad’ ’is 
like comparing a pretty cottage with the Cologne 
Cathedral.—[In the Criterion. | 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


BY AN EX-TEACHER. 


“How much time do you get for the study of 
current events?” was a question recently put to 
a group of teachers. 

“T get no time,” answered one. 

“T take a few minutes occasionally,” said a 
second. 

Taking “a few minutes occasionally” is better 
than “no time” but a regular time daily is better. 

Science is daily achieving new victories. 

The statistics of progress will be a constant in- 
spiration to every student if properly presented. 

Shall the pupils of the ungraded, the grammar 
or high school be kept in ignorance of these 
thrilling, stirring revelations which are daily be- 
ing told by the battery, the jar, the prism, the 
chemist’s laboratory, the scientist’s reports, the 
geologists’ hammer? Why should the pupils not 
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receive these as soon as they are given out to 
the world? 

The progressive teacher will realize the im- 
portance of such a study of current events as will 
stir every bright pupil’s intellect to a keen ap- 
preciation and realization of the vital interests 
and prosperity of the United States. 

The aim, character, and life of each student 
will thus be in closer sympathy with man, his 
country, its rulers, and his God. 

Current events at the present time must of 
necessity include much in regard to politics. 

If you wish ignorance of national issues do not 
mention politics; but if you desire to live under 
a wiser government, and under better admin- 
istrations, explain simply but clearly the mean- 
ing of such words as: Democrat, Republican, 
Prohibitionist, Populist, Anarchist, free trade, 
protection, reciprocity, tariff, bi-metalism, “silver 
men,” “gold men,” mugwump, communism and 
other terms. Every year the citizens of the 
United States are agitating questions of public 
and vital interests. 

Every year comes that greater decision which 
shall mean national growth, prosperity and life, 
or national retrogression, demoralization and 
death to all that is highest, soundest and best in 
a nation’s government. 

Shall our pupils be fitted only to gaze in silence 
and realize nothing of what it all means? 

Many of our students can clearly and intelli- 
gently discuss the ancient Roman and Grecian 
laws, yet, when their political craft is launched 
into our national waves of tariff, gold and silver, 
it sinks. 

How many pupils can answer questions like 
the following: 


.? 


What are the qualifications for voting: 


What is the naturalization paper? 

What are the principles of the silver men? 

What was the origin of the Republican party? 
What were their views? 

What are the time-honored Democratic prin- 
ciples as enunciated by Thomas Jefferson? 

What is meant by a gold standard? an ade- 
quate tariff? liberal pensions? 

Who are the leaders in both houses, of your 
own state? Of the nation, to-day? 

Who are the chief speakers? 

What countries of the world have a silver 
standard? 





What countries have a gold standard? 

Other questions of interest may be asked, and 
simply but clearly explained. It is the only road 
to patriotism and to loyalty.—Exchange. 


ANALYSIS VS. INDUCTION. 
BY OTTO M. SANKEY. 


In the every-day experience of the school 
room I more and more begin to realize the para- 
mount importance of both these mental activities, 
analysis and induction. The heading shows them 
in contraposition for to my notion analysis and 
induction are to the mind what the positive and 
negative poles are to a complete current. 
Wherever mind enters upon a_ self-directing 
course of study both are invariably present; each, 
however, serving a different end. While analysis 
makes the sense of keen discrimination, induction 
facilitates practice and guides us to a recognition 
of similar, contingent relations. Induction is 
the instinct of reason; a remainder, as it were, of 
that translucent spirit, lost through man’s cor- 
rvption. Induction shows that at some time in 
mian’s existence no discourse of reason (analysis) 
was necessary to arrive at truth, but laws and re- 
lstions were seen at once in the various group- 
ings of things. 

“The works of God are fair for naught, 
Save to the eye that seeing 

Sees hidden in the thing the thought 
That animates its being.” 

Analysis answers to one; induction to many. 
That is why minute analysis is indispensable in 
the first place, before anything else is done, in 
mathematics; this science being purely inorganic, 
developed into a system and ever present first in 
the (one) mind and person; then imitated by their 
typc. the human intellect. And while the syn- 
thetic whole must first be present somewhere as 
a whole, man will not become conscious of its 
truth until he searches and probes the subject 
in ali its details by the X rays of analysis. Taking 
for instance a triangle in mathematics, or a sen- 
tence in grammar, we do not and cannot arrive 
at the truths hidden in either before each brick 
in the wall has found its place or rather, its place 
be known. It is not my intention to give any 
direction in analysis, what I mean to emphasize is 
the absolute necessity of thorough unrelenting 
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anslysis and of telling the pupil turn his mind 
inside out, as it were, before the case rests as 
satisfied. Minute analysis is, indeed, a bugbear 
before one has had any fair entrance; this once 
gained, and the mind to my notion finds its keen- 
est enjoyment in clearly stating, investigating 
and representing a given case. All we must be- 
ware of, is particularized language relating to 
principle. No so-and-so, page X, book Y, ete. 
That makes a drudgery out of mind’s noblest 
work. Analysis must be general and not too 
wordy. Words kill. 

And this brings me to a far more weighty 
question, that of mental analysis or better, mental 
imagery. A given subject should be so outlined 
and traced in its essential features that a definite 
skiagraph or shadow picture be present before 
the mental eye. 

Through preparation, one principle at a time, 
these principles joined in a natural order, clear, 
concise, forcible language with a decisive, sub- 
dued tone, and a ready hand to write, sketch and 
illustrate on the board or handle globe, sand-box 
or other apparatus—these are some of the requi- 
sites for good analytic work. Thorough analysis 
allows neither evasion, flattery, nor deception; on 
this account the deep thinker is so much feared 
and hated, perhaps, but it is he that rules the 
world in the end. And while analysis shows 
the manifold types and forms in which a truth 
shines forth in the things, it necessarily leads 
back to an origin, to an essence wherein truth 
existed as truth per se; to a source which is the 
source of itself; to an infinite act which does not 
differentiate itself into many, since the infinite 
cannot be counted and parceled, but which called 
differentiating types of itself into existence. 

Induction, on the other hand, is man’s step- 
ping-stone not to the source, but to the general 
in the type, in the particular form. It is here 
where the “versus” applies. Analysis begins with 
one; induction treats many; the former leads to 
many, the latter to one (underlying principle.) 
It is often said that in the elementary grades all 
teaching must be analytic and necessarily so and 
that synthesis and induction belong to mature 
years. But is it not in general concepts that our 
first notions of the non-ego become explicit and 
do not all objects surrounding us in childhood 
become connected and interwoven by ideal 
threads becoming stronger and stronger until 


fastened to memory in clear, logic outline? What- 
ever be the matter in hand, when first presented 
to the mind, but a faint impress is left; but by 
judicious repetition or voluntary attention even 
certain parts or principles to which that par- 
ticular mind has any particular affinity become 
more and more distinct in their tracings and 
outline. We must remember that mind is emi- 
nently self-active, ever assimilating and absorb- 
ing. And when we very often,find some truth 
dawning upon our mind, this is a natural conse- 
quence to that passiveness of mind, as one may 
call it, of recognizing without analytic effort the 
same principle in the same or similar things or 
events. 

It is thus that much as the teacher must value 
analytic work, he ought also to rely to some ex- 
tent upon the natural inducing power of the 
mind. If we but think upon our own knowledge, 
how many items have we not obtained without 
formal analysis? We often construct a sentence 
or work out some problem in a certain manner 
with the intuitive sense that we are correct and 
upon investigation frequently find it so. Presi- 
dent Harper says, “Induction is a dangerous 
means in the handsofthe unskilled teacher’”’—this 
is true indeed. The teacher must know exactly 
what to provide and in what order and shape. 

This is especially true in language work, natur- 
al history and geography. It has but little place 
in mathematics except in the verification of re- 
sults. True teaching is a judicious mixture of 
analysis and induction. 

Eternal analysis tires and jades and makes 
the mind one-sided; too much general work and 
thought left to the pupil’s imagination will con- 
fuse and leave no trace. It seems as though the 
mind itself knew this; for no one can for a great 
length do nothing at all but study mathematics 
or employ his mind in naught save reviewing 
things by the wholesale. We become disgusted 
and weary. Were we but to observe that at 
school how much labor could we save to our- 
selves and our pupils and how pleasant and enter- 
taining would time pass onward. 





If your eye is on the eternal, your intellect 
will grow and your opinions and actions will 
have a beauty which no learning or combined 
advantages of other men can rival.—£merson. 
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‘LESSONS IN BUSINESS WRITING. 


BY F. W. TAMBLYN, KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Doubtless most of the teachers are engaged in 
institute work this month, and while there may 
not be time for much outside practice on writing, 
on the other hand the necessity for a good hand- 
writing is probably more urgent than at any 
other time. The grade depends somewhat upon 
the skill in writing, and should depend much 
more upon this one point than it usually does. 
Not until teachers can write a good hand will 
writing be successfully taught in our schools; 
and not until examiners require good writing 
instead of a knowledge of analysis, will the teach- 
ers, as a rule, write well. For the truthfulness 
of the former assertion I refer to all successful 
writing teachers; and for the latter to all intelli- 
gent thinkers. 

Movement is the basis of a good handwriting, 
be it vertical, slant or anything else. The arm 
must move freely with very little action of the 
fingers. Such movement is generally termed mus- 
cular; sometimes forearm. 

Form is also absolutely necessary 
be studied and practiced diligently. 
must be trained to correctly form by 
critical study and the criticisms of the teacher. 
Over and above movement and form control of 
the nerves stand conspicuous. 


, and must 
The eye 


observe 


The most elastic 
and graceful movement, with a tone conception 
of form are useless unless they can be combined 
into control; the movement and form together 
entering into the construction of the 
INSTRUCTIONS. 

Nos. 33 and 34 are exercises for the develop- 

ment of movement. 


letters. 


In practicing such exercises 


LOK 


the student should observe form and endeavo1 to 
control the hand so as to make just what is 
wanted. Aim for uniformity in everything. Make 
the letters the same size, same 
same proportions in every way. 


spacing, in fact 


Ve, vA 7), 


Ti, MW; Was s27cercore/! 


No. 35. The first or third capital M is prefer- 
able. Notice the width; avoid getting it too broad, 
and observe that the top slants down toward 
the right. The M should be made without lift- 
ing the pen. Retrace the stems from the bottom, 

se sure that the small m’s are oval on top and 
that a compound curve connects them. 


f 7) 


lf . Slt FLAC tt’ 


No. 36. The same as has been said of No. 35 
applies to this one. The last part of capital N is 
but two-thirds the height of the first part. Be 
careful as to the form of large loop at the begin- 
ning. 


EH ptanigiiedand 


ee ae AS 


No. a7 
curves must be regular at all places. 
turn spoils its appearance. 


The capital J is egg-shaped and its 
An angular 
The latter one is, I 
think, the more preferable style for business 
writing. 


re a a a sale 
ia 
fe F a a ws ge A i J 
vA es Ee oe - Lo 4 Z # AY 
No. 38. There are two ways of making capital 


P, both very practical. In the former the body 
of the letter is to the right of the stem, and in the 
latter, to the left of the stem. 


regular and smooth. 


Make all curves 
Small p is 34 spaces in 
length, two above base line and 1} below. 


> YE, 


ae il ucreguccre reel 
No. 39 Capital Q is similar to a large figure 


2. See that the top loop extends well to the left 
of the stem, and that the bottom loop is small, its 
longest way horizontal. spaces in 
length, 14 spaces below > line, like p. 


YI 2 


LLL 7 IL L7 Lo" 


fp / 
b l 


Small q is 2} 











eaeeraoneare 


No. 40. I think the second and fourth capital 
G most practical for business writing. The first 
strope is exactly the same as the first stroke of 
loop letters, 1, h, etc. Make the stem and loop 
same slant. The first part of small g is the same 
Avoid getting it too round. Re- 
member the shape is oblong. 


as small a. 





EMERSON AND HIS HOME. 





Abridged from American and British Authors. F. V. 
Irish, Publisher, Columbus, Ohio. 





In historic old Boston, Mass., our poet-philos- 
opher, Ralph Waldo Emerson, was born May 
25, 1803. His father, the Rev. William Emerson, 
minister of the First Church of Boston, was a 
man of marked ability and true piety. His father 
died when Waldo was seven years old, but his 
mother, a very superior woman, continued to 
live in the parish house and to care for her family, 
five boys and a girl, all under ten years of age. 
Her chief desire. was to educate her children, and 
for this she suffered privations and endured hard- 
ships which they shared nobly and bravely. 

Having prepared for college in Boston Latin 
School, the subject of this sketch entered Harv- 
ard at the age of fourteen. While in college he 
gained a local reputation as a writer of both 
prose and verse, and was honored by being chos- 
en class-poet at the time of his graduation in 
1821. At the close of his college days he spent 
some time as a teacher in a girls’ school which 
his older brother had established in Boston. Af- 
ter studying theology in the Cambridge Divinity 
School, with Dr. Channing as his teacher, he 
was “approbated to preach,” and soon afterwards 
was chosen minister of the Second Church of 
Boston, but resigned three years later because 
of his liberal and mystical views of religion. A 
few months previous to the close of his pastorate, 
death had deprived him of the companionship of 
his young wife, to whom he had been married 
not quite three years, and his own health was 
precarious. For a change of scene and with the 
hope of repairing his broken health, he crossed 
the ocean in 1832, and spent a year in Europe, 
chiefly in Italy and England. On his return he 
went to stay with his mother who had moved to 


*See picture of the old Manse in June issue of this 
Journal, 
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SOG ES 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
From American and British Authors, by permission of Frank 
V. Irish, Publisher, Columbus, Ohio. 
Concord and was now living in the historic Old 
Manse,* afterwards made famous as the home of 
Hawthorne and so charmingly described in his 
Mosses from an Old Manse. From the window 
in this Old Manse Emerson’s grandfather watch- 
ed the “Concord Fight.” Here Emerson lived 
with his mother and roamed these fields with his 
brothers. Here he wrote his first volume, Na- 
ture. To this same old house Hawthorne 
brought his bride, and here he spent three happy, 
idyllic years full of love and mysterious dreams 
and visions. Opposite this same old house is 
Grandfather Ripley’s hill, or “Eastern Hill,” 
sacred to Emerson and his brothers. In the rear 
of the Old Manse the orchard slopes gently 
down to the Concord River, and to the right and 
close by is the “Battle Ground,” and the “Bridge” 
at one end of which is the monument in memory 
of the British soldiers who fought here, and 
across the river and at the other end where on 
that memorable morning of the 19th of April, 
1775, ‘the embattled farmers stood,” now stands 
the monument called the “Minute Man,” on 
which are carved the following imperishable lines 
from Emerson’s Concord Hymn: 
“By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 


Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 
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While lecturing “in Plymouth ,the land of the 
Pilgrims,” Mr. Emerson formed the acquaintance 
of a most estimable young lady of that place, 
Miss Lydia Jackson, who afterwards became his 
wife, and proved to be a most suitable and worthy 
companion, making a restful and inspiring home, 
without which Mr. Emerson, with all his genius, 


could not have left to American literature andj 

i 
the world so great an inheritance of imperish- J 
able riches. In the autumn of 1835, Mr. [mer- 


son and Miss Jackson were married in the fineg 


old mansion in Plymouth called the Winslow 
house, and they came to Concord and “set up a 
fireside” in the house still known as the Emer- 
son house, which is now occupied by their son, 
Dr. Edward Emerson. It is on the Lexington 
road over which the British soldiers fled after 
the fight at the “Bridge,” and a short distance 
farther down the same road are the Orchard 
House, the early home of the Alcotts, and the 
Wayside, one of their later homes, but more 
famous as the place where the great romancer, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, spent the closing years of 
his life. The Emerson home is a plain, square, 
wooden house with horse-chestnut trees in the 
front yard and surrounded by pines and other 
evergreens. The orchard which Mr. Emerson 
planted still furnishes abundance of fruit, and 
only two miles away are the now famous “Lake 
Walden,” the “wood-lot,” and the later purchased 
“woodland.” 

The bright, beautiful children that came to 
gladden the Emerson home were a perpetual 
wonder and delight to this fond father. In his 
essay on Domestic Life Mr. Emerson writes 
charmingly of these sweet little autocrats of the 
fireside: ‘The size of the nestler is comic, and 
its tiny beseeching weakness is compensated per- 
fectly by the happy patronizing look of the 
mother, who is a sort of high reposing Provi- 
dence toward it. Welcome to the parents the 
puny struggler, strong in his weakness,—his 
little arms more irresistable than the soldier's, 
his lips touched with persuasion which Chatham 
and Pericles in manhood had not. His unaf- 
fected lamentations when he lifts up his voice 
on high, or, more beautiful, the sobbing child, 
soften all hearts to pity and to mirthful and clam- 
orous compassion. His ignorance is more charm- 
ing than all knowledge, and his little sins more 
bewitching than any virtue.” 


— 











EMERSON’S HOME, CONCORD, MASS 


From American ard British Authors, by permission of Frank 
V. Irish, Publisher, Columbus, Ohio. 


Ikxcept his three visits to Europe, a journey 
in the south, one in the west, and his lecture 
tours in his own country, Mr. emerson spent his 
life in Concord. With such neighbors as Henry 
1). Thoreau, Ellery Channing, Margaret luller, 
A. Bronson Alcott, Louisa M. Alcott, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Judge Hoar, Frank 1. Sanborn, W. 
T. Harris, and others, whose names are not 
unknown to fame, together with the distinguished 
visitors who came from near and far to this mod- 
ern Mecca to see the Sage of Concord and his 
neighbors, Mr. Emerson was surrounded by im- 
mortals and needed not to cross continents and 
oceans to enjoy their companionshin. In her 
reminiscences, Louisa M. Alcott writes: “The 
marble walk that leads to his hospitable door 
has been trodden by the feet of many pilgrims 
from all parts of the world, drawn thither by their 
love and reverence for him. In that famous 
study, his towns-people have had the privilege 
of seeing many of the great and good men and 
women of our time, and learning of their gracious 
host the finest lessons of true courtesy. es 
Here too in this pleasant room, with the green 
hills opposite, and the pines murmuring musical- 
ly before the windows, Emerson wrote essays 
more helpful than most sermons; lectures which 
created the lyceum; poems full of power and 
sweetness; and, better than any song or sermon, 
has lived a life so noble, true, and beautiful, that 
its wide-spreading influence is felt on both sides 
of the sea. 

On Sunday, April 30, 1882, all that was mortal 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson was borne by loving 
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hands up the wooded hillside in Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery, and tenderly laid to rest on the brow 
of the hill in the midst of the tall forest pines, 
that stand, like heavenly sentinels, to guard this 
hallowed ground, On the well-known and well- 
worn “Ridge Path” which leads up the hillside 
to Emersin’s grave, the literary pilgrim of to- 
day lingers reverently at the graves of Emerson's 
distinguished friends and neighbors, Hawthorne, 
Thoreau, Louisa M. Alcott, and others scarcely 
less famous. [merson’s grave is on the highest 
spot in all that range of hills, and one of his 
favorite haunts when rambling in the woods alone 
or with his friends. 


On the gigantic rose-quartz bowlder, which so 
fittingly marks his grave, is a tablet with his 
name, place and time of birth and death, and 
these very appropriate lines from his poem, The 
Problem: 


“The passive Master lent his hand 
To the vast soul that o’er him planned.” 


THE BIBLE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


“IT do not plead here for public worship in the 
public schools. 
it. It is not the function of the state to provide 
public worship, and in any community in which 


On the contrary, I vote against 


there is objection to jublic worship, the objection 
should be sustained and the worship discontin- 
ued. I’m not pleading for the reading of the 
Bible in the public schools. I am not pleading 
for theological tenets of any kind; for theology, 
however important ,is not essential to good citi- 
zenship. No Roman Catholic will say that the 
Protestant does not make a good citizen, or vice 
versa, and neither will say that the infidel does 
not make a good citizen. It is not theology that 
I am pleading for. Theology is not religion. 
.It is not that kind of teaching which sets the 
child to examining himself and considering the 
cause of moral action and makes him a philoso- 


pher before his time. 

“Tam not pleading for the Bible as an au- 
What I am plead- 
That if the state has a right to 
provide self-education it has the right to provide 


thority in the public schools. 
ing for is this: 


all the elements necessary to train the children 





DR. LYMAN ABROTT. 


in justice, mercy, purity, goodness, faith, hope 
and love; to understand how they stand related 
to one another, and to see the great laws that un- 
derly all the universe; to see behind this panor- 
ama what Herbert Spencer has seen ,that we are 
in the presence of an Eternal energy. If we study 
history we do not mean to cram the mind with 
dates, that Luther had a hand somewhere in the 
reformation or that Henry VII was not exactly 
a model husband. We want to teach the prob- 
lem of human life. The human race has been 
gradually growing wiser, stronger and _ better 
diviner. 


“T stand first for this: That our educational 
system is an attempt on the part of a great people 
to educate themselves in all the elements of char- 
acter that are necessary for self-government. 


“Second, in order to do this there must be 
lodged somewhere in the public school the power 
to enforce law and compel the lawless and recal- 
citrant to obey the law, for one that has not 
learned to obey the law has not learned to exer- 
cise government. 

“Third, I believe in the right of the state to use 
every instrument which experiment has shown 
advantageous for the development of character.” 
—From Dr. Abbott’s Address at Milwaukee. 
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Current Events. 


EDITED BY D. M. HARRIS, D.D 





The New The tariff debate in the Senate is al- 

Tarrif. most over. All the schedules have 
been discussed, but some items have been passed 
over because of disagreement among the Republic- 
ans. The most astonishing feature of the debate 
has been the conduct of a number of Southern 
Democrats who have voted for various items. There 
is a growing protection sentiment in certain por- 
tions of the South, particularly in Georgia, South 
Carolina and Louisiana. The size of the Repub- 
lican majority has surprised even the Republicans 
themselves. The conduct of certain Democratic 
Senators in voting for protection has caused a good 
deal of bitter criticism. Senator Vest, of Missouri, 
has been the champion of the free traders and he 
has shown a great deal of shrewdness in leading 
the attack, but he has felt keenly the loss of old- 
time Democrats. The amendments proposed by the 
Senate Finance Committee have not been so 
successful as was expected at first. The ten- 
dency has beento return to the House rates. 
It is now generally agreed that the Dill will 
not be long delayed in the conference stage. 
Congressman Dingley is reported to be pleas- 
ed with the situation and to have said that the 
bill will become a law in less than three weeks. It 
has the right of way in the Senate and its managers 
are determined that nothing shall displace it. The 
object of the bill, so far as revenue is concerned, 
will be defeated for a year at least. The importers 
took advantage of the situation and rushed in vast 
quantities of foreign goods. The ineffective at- 
tempt to enact a retroactive clause has made it pos- 
sible for importers to make millions. Now that the 
bill is almost sure of passage we may expect in a 
little while to hear of advanced prices. Of course 
the importers and merchants do not intend to give 
the consumers the advantage of low prices. It is 
such practices that make it very dangerous to tam- 
per continually with the tariff. The friends of the 
new tariff claim that it is the cause of the revival 
in business. That business has wonderfully im- 
proved is admitted by everybody except the profes- 
sional pessimist. 


——e + « 





Poliical Crisis A serious political crisis has arisen in 

in Canada. Canada. It is in the form of a strug- 
gle between the Canadian House of Commons and 
the Senate. American readers were hardly aware 
that there was such a thing as a Canadian Senate. 
For the last thirty years the Conservative party has 
been in the ascendency in both branches of the 
Canadian Parliament and everything bas moved on 
with comparative smoothness. But last year the 
Liberals captured the House of Commons and im- 
mediately a conflict arose between the two Houses. 





During the current session the Senate has rejected 
three bills that had been passed by the Commons, 
Two of the bills were of minor importance and did 
not excite any interest, but the Senate has now 
thrown out the intercolonial bill and the Liberals 
are furious. A part of this scheme was the con- 
struction of an Intercolonial Railway from Quebec 
to Montreal ‘by the Government. When the mari- 
time provinces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
agreed to enter the confederation the Government 
of the Dominion entered into a contract to build a 
railway from Halifax west so as to give those prov- 
inces railway connection with all parts of the Do- 
minion. The road was built as far as Quebec and 
there it stopped. It has been operated at a loss by 
the Government. Now the Liberals propose to ex- 
tend the road to Montreal in order to carry out the 
original agreement. The Senate has rejected the 
measure. The friends of the scheme backing the 
Government had agreed to pay the Grand Trunk 
Railway $140,000 a year for the use of its terminals 
and to another line $70,000 for the same purpose. 
The Conservatives in the House of Commons did 
all in their power to defeat the Government bill, but 
failed. The Senate promptly threw the measure out 
and thereupon the House of Commons passed an 
appropriation for carrying out its scheme. As the 
Lower House votes all appropriations the Senate 
was nonplussed. The question is now undergoing 
investigation by a Committee of the Senate. The 
Senate views with alarm the bold action of the 
Commons and considers that a serious crisis has 
arisen in the constitutional history of the country. 
The Canadian Senators are appointed for life and 
as the Conservatives have had a long lease of power 
they have naturally filled the Senate with men of 
their own political faith. Of the seventy-two mem- 
bers in the Senate only fourteen are Liberals. The 
fight between the Senate and the Communs prom- 
ises to be a bitter one. 








The Seal The interminable quarrel between 

Fisheries. the United States and Great Britain 
over the seal fisheries in Behring Sea has broken 
out afresh. It will be remembered that the Paris 
arbitration court decided against our claim to the 
exclusive control of the seal in Behring Sea, but 
adopted a scheme for the preservation of seal life 
in Alaskan waters. The seal were placed under 
the joint eontrol of the United States and Great 
Britain. Like all such arrangements the Paris 
award has not worked smoothly. Our Government 
contends that the British have not acted in good 
faith in carrying out the provisions for the protec- 
tion of the seals. When United States Minister 
Hay sailed for London he carried explicit instruc- 
tions to the Court of St. James. These instruc- 
tions it is said show at length England’s policy of 
procrastination, of continued failure and refusal to 
support this Government in its efforts to prevent 
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the extermination of the seal herd, and the anx- 
iety of the United States, frequently made known 
to the London Foreign Office that steps should be 
taken to preserve the seals as an obligation im- 
posed by the Paris tribunal. Our Government has 
proposed to suspend the killing of seals altogether 
for the season, but this proposition has met with 
opposition or indifference on the nart of the Brit- 
ish. The conduct of Lord Salisbury has led to some 
sharp talk from Secretary Sherman, who has in- 
formed Lord Salisbury that President McKinley is 
much disappointed at the course pursued by the 
Queen’s Government. There can be no doubt but 
that the seal herds are fast disappearing because 
of the reckless manner in which they are slaught- 
ered by British. Practically they are without pro- 
tection, although two great nations are detailed to 
guard them from destruction. Lord Salisbury pre- 
tends that the storms during the past two years 
have destroyed the seals, but our sailors in the 
North Pacific contradict this view. The United 
States are pressing the British Government hard 
for a settlement of the question. But the British 
press as usual under such circumstances is bluster- 
ing and scolding a good deal. The London papers 
are lecturing us for bad manners and bluntness of 
speech in our diplomatic intercourse. They should 
remember that John Bull is generally very slow 
to take a hint and that it is necessary sometimes 
to use rough manners to attract his attention at all. 
Secretary Sherman, it must be confessed, has em- 
ployed great plainness of speech and has ignored 
the fineness of European diplomacy in getting at 
the gist of the controversy. 


os 


Hawaiian The Senate Committee on Foreign 

Annexation. Relations has agreed to report a reso- 
lution for the ratification of the Hawaiian annexa- 
tion treaty without amendment. Only seven of the 
eleven members were present. Two of the seven 
voted against the resolution. Senators Daniel of 
Virginia and Turpie of Indiana were the dissent- 
ing members of the committee. It is not expected 
that the resolution will be pressed at this session 
of Congress. Senator Turpie is reported to be favor- 
able to annexation with amendments to the treaty 
already negotiated. There is hardly a probability 
that the resolution will be passed before next win- 
ter and perhaps not then. There are many grave 
questions to be considered before the treaty is rati- 
fied and we believe there are conservative men 
enough in the Senate to prevent precipitate action. 
Aside from Japan’s attitude in the case there are 
questions concerning the future government of the 
islands that should not be overlooked. It has been 
demonstrated beyond a doubt that the aew terri- 
tory could not be governed as we govern the rest 
of our public domain. With less than two thousand 
native Americans on the islands with a population 
of one hundred and ten thousand it is absurd to 


talk about making Hawaii an American State in 
which manhood suffrage would prevail. The gov- 
ernment could be nothing but an oligarchy. Sup- 
pose Hawaii some time in the future were admit- 
ted as a’ State. What would be the inevitable re- 
sult? We would have two Hawaiian Senators sit- 
ting at Washington, representing a handful of plu- 
tocrats with as much power as New York’s two 
Senators representing ten millions of intelligent 
citizens. If we do not intend at some time to make 
Hawaii a State why annex it? Is anybody so ver- 
dent as to believe that the Hawaiians would not 
want statehood or if they did that politicians in 
the United Staes would be so patriotic as to deny 
them their wishes? How did Nevada and Utah get 
into the sisterhood of States? Then, think of the 
election of a President of the United States turn- 
ing upon the vote of the State of Hawaii! The 
whole thing is absurd. We have for seventy years 
or more preserved the integrity and the independ- 
enee of Hawaii both as a kingdom and as a re- 
public. We can continue the same policy or even 
assume a protectorate, but we should never depart 
from our time honored custom of refusing to enter 
upon a colonial system. Our system of govern- 
ment unfits us for becoming colonizers. The cry 
that Japan is ready to seize the islands is simply 
preposterous. Japan has done nothing but protest 
against our determination to annex the islands re- 
gardless of her treaty rights. She has no intention 
of annexing the islands. There is not a nation in 
Europe or Asia that would suffer Japan to take pos- 
session of the Sandwich Islands and that Japan 
knows. The trouble between Japan and Hawaii 
is a pretext which we have seized upon to justify 
us in departing from the course of safety. 


——_ +. o—__—_ 


Abdication The stories about the Queen’s blind- 

Stories. ness and her early abdication seem to 
be absolutely unfounded. The sensation mongers 
have done their best to impose on the credulity of 
the public. After repeatedly declaring that the 
Queen was almost totally blind the press announced 
that there was no truth in the report. Only the 
gullible put any confidence in such stories. Since 
the jubilee ceremonies were over the rumor that the 
Queen is preparing to retire at an early day has 
again been revived. Sir Ashmead Bartlett, a jingo 
of wide reputation, publishes in his paper “Eng- 
land” the following statement: 

“Information reaches us from a source usually re- 
liable that it is the intention of Her Majesty to re- 
tire at an early date from active rule in favor of 
the Prince of Wales.” 

But this story is not credited by the knowing 
ones. The Queen is not an extremely aged woman. 
She has a will of her own and as she is the idol of 
her subjects at home and abroad it is hardly prob- 
able that she will surrender her throne to a man 
who, to say the least of it. is distrusted by many 
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Englishmen. The British people do not like change 
and they are not likely to create a political revolu- 
tion if it can be avoided. 





ore 





The French In a little more than one hundred 

Constitution. years the I'rench people have made 
and unmade no less than twenty-five constitutions, 
In no modern state during the present century has 
there been so much political unrest and uncertainty 
as in France. On an average of every four years 
for a hundred years that fickle people have brought 
forth a new constitution. The United States in a 
century and a quarter have had but one constitu- 
tion. It has been amended fifteen times and more 
than a thousand amendments have been suggested, 
but our constitution in all its essential features is 
still the same as it was when adopted September 
17, 1787. The British constitution is a growth of 
more than seven centuries. The British people 
have no written constitution, but they have a con- 
stitution that is as durable as adamant. Just now 
the French press is again discussing the import- 
ance of revising the constitution. The Radicals 
and the Socialists are deadly enemies of the exist- 
ing laws. They want to amend the constitution so 
as to limit the powers of the President. The French 
President has but a tithe of the American Presi- 
dent’s powers, but the Radicals resent the idea that 
he should have any power to shape either legisla- 
tion or administration. The revisionists also desire 
to abolish the Senate and to run the country with 
a single chamber as is done in Greece. In France 
the formalities of revision are not so complicated 
as in the United States. It must be a very pressing 
question indeed in this country to succeed in de- 
manding an amendment. Such a thing as revising 
our constitution has hardly entered the brain of the 
most revolutionary American. In France whenever 
the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate can agree 
to hold a joint session it is possible to revise the 
constitution. There is not a clause in the constitu- 
tion of the French Republic but might be revised 
or abolished by a majority vote of about 870 men. 
The excitement over revision at this time is not 
great because the French people take but little in- 
terest in the doings of the Parliament. But the 
chance for a first-class sensation at the next gen- 
eral election is brilliant. 





Japan The only country in the world to en- 
Protests. ter a protest against the proposition 


to annex Hawaii to the United States is Japan. 
The Japanese constitute about one-fourth of the 
Hawaiian population. During the last decade or so 
the Japanese have flocked to the Sandwich Islands 
in great numbers. They were enticed thither by 
the high price of labor paid by the sugar and coffee 
growers. Japan has treaty relations with the Ha- 
waiian Republic which protect her subjects in the 


islands. If the treaty of annexation is adopted the 
United States will not carry out the terms of the 
treaty between Japan and the little Republic. It 
is against this injustice that Japan has raised her 
voice. The Hawaiian planters have drawn the 
Japanese to the islands and now when they see that 
they have almost swamped themselves with an 
Asiatic population they turn to the United States 
and ask to be relieved of their self-imposed bur- 
dens. The Japanese contend that they have never 
sought to get control of Hawaii and that they do 
not now desire to do so. They are simply trying to 
protect their subjects against a great injustice. The 
rich nabobs who govern Hawaii find that they can 
better their fortunes by annexation with the United 
States and they are eager to get rid of the re- 
strictions imposed by their own treaty with Japan. 
Now they have raised the hypocriical cry that the 
Japanese are flooding the islands with a view to 
seizing and annexing them to Japan. It is not very 
creditable for a great nation like ours to take ad- 
vantage of Japan in this matter. If the annexa- 
tion treaty is ratified by the Senate the grievances 
Japan has against the Republic of Hawaii can not 
be redressed. Might does not yet make right and 
the United States should refuse to become a_ part- 
ner in a crime against law. 
ae 


TUNNEL UNDER PIKE'S PEAK. 





The longest tunnel ever attempted has been begun 
in Colorado, under Pike’s Peak and the adjoining 
mountains. The main bore will be twenty miles long. 
Connecting with this are subsidiary tunnels with a 
total length of thirty miles. So in all, fifty miles must 
be excavated. The starting point of the main tunnel 
is at the foot of the mountain leading up to Pike's 
Peak, near the old town of Colorado City. Irom here 
it runs almost due southwest. The further end of the 
tunnel is at the edge of the mountains at Four Mile 
Creek, over in Fremont county, six miles south of 
Cripple Creek and near to the little town of Sunol. 
The main tunnel will pass directly under the cone of 
Pike’s Peak. Two gangs of men are working on the 
tunnel, one at each end. At present they are making 
progress at the rate of thirty feet a day. It is be- 
lieved that the work will be completed in seven 
years. Under present circumstances the distance— 
the shortest way—from Colorado Springs to Cripple 
Creek is fifty-four miles. By the way of the tunnel 
the two cities will be only sixteen miles apart. It is 
estimated by the contractors that the expense of dig- 
ging the tunnel and its branches will be $20,000,000. 
It is expected that the whole cost will be paid by the 
ore obtained in excavating the tunnel. 


Do not be too dignified. ‘Be natural” is the key to 
which real manhood and womanhood is tuned. You 
must be able to stop occasionally. Perched up on the 
pedestal of your own importance, you are worth just 
about as much to the world as a “knot on a log.”— 
Florida School Exponent. 
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FOR 
OF TEACHERS. 


QUESTIONS EXAMINATION 


GRAMMAR. 





1-5. 
“I sing to him that rests below, 
And, since the grasses round me wave, 
I take the grasses of the grave, 
And make them pipes whereon to blow. 
The traveler hears me now and then, 
And sometimes harshly will he speak: 
‘This fellow would make 
weak, 
And melt the waxen hearts of men.’ ”’ 
Classify the subordinate elements in 
the foregoing sentences, and tell what 
each modifies. 
6. How are the sentences classified 
according to form? 
7. What is voice? What 
verbs is always active voice? 
8. What is the subjunctive mood? 
What is its place in literature at the 
present time? 
9. Distinguish between the use of 
shall and will; would and should. 
10. In parsing verbs, points 
should be given? 


weakness 


class of 


what 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1, What river forms the boundary 


line between the United States and 
Mexico? 
2. Name the principal minerals 


found in Colorado. Compare the agri- 
cultural and mineral wealth of the 
State, 

3. Define delta, isthmus, mesa, park, 
canon, gulch, oasis, fiord. 

4. How many States in the Union? 
What territories have not yet been ad- 
mitted? 

5. Name the principal rivers empty- 
ing into the Gulf of Mexico. 

6. What city is the seat of the 
Turkish government? Who is the 
present Sultan? What is meant by 
the Sublime Porte? Who are the Ar- 
menians? 

7 How large is Cuba? 
the population ? 

8. Where are the Philippine islands? 
To what country do they belong? 

9. Name and describe the 
inland sea, 


What is 


largest 


10. What form of government ex- 
ists in the Hawaiian Islands? 


THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

1. What relation does the subject of 
psychology bear to education? 

2. What is the psychological meth- 
od? Do you make daily application of 
this method? If so, in what way. 

3. What ethical instruction should 
be given in the grades? 

4. Outline two methods of forming 
a school library. 

5. What are the advantages of the 
object method of teaching? 

6. Give arguments for and against 
manual-training in the public schools. 

7. How should literature be taught 

8. Outline a 
in the grades? 


recitation in English 
grammar, and give an accepted meth- 
od of presenting the subject. 

9. In what relation should the kin- 
dergarten stand to the grades? 


10. Is teaching a profession? Why? 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. Why was the constitution of the 
United States established ? 

2. When, and by what formality, 
are United States Senators elected? 

3. How many methods of electing : 
President does the constitution pro- 
vide? What are they? 

4. Of what do the resources of the 
government consist? 

5. How many ways of becoming a 
citizen of the United States are there? 

6. Through how many processes 
may a bill become a law? 

7. What is the present ratio of rep- 
resentation in the House? 

8 What are the duties of the State 
Board of Equalization? 

9. How are the public schools of the 
State supported ? 

10. What provision does the consti- 
tution of Colorado make concerning 
the school fund? 


NATURAL SCIENCES. 

1. Define momentum, energy, im- 
penetrability, center of gravity, horse 
power. 

2. What is meant by specific grav- 
ity? How do you find the specific 
gravity of a solid? 

3. Why is the destruction of the 
forests a menace to the agricultural in- 
terests of the country? 

4. What is meant 
What is latent heat? 


by evolution? 


5. Explain the principle by which a 
barometer indicates the height of a 
mountain. What recent discovery in 
physics has commanded universal at- 
tention among scientists? 


ANSWERS. 


GRAMMAR. 





1-5. 
sing; that rests 
modifying him; first 
modifying rests; the 
round me wave; third class, modifying 
take; the, first class, modifying grass- 


To him, second class, modifying 
third class, 


class, 


below, 
below, 


since grasses 


es; round me, second class, modifying 
wave; since, first class, modifying take 
and wave; grasses, first class, object 
of take; the, first modifying 
grasses; of grave, second class, modify- 


class, 


ing grasses. 

The, first modifying grave; 
pipes, first class, objective comple- 
ment; them, first class, object comple- 
ment: to blow, second class, modifying 
pipes; whereon, first class, modifying 
to blow; the, first class, modifying 
traveler; me, first class, object of 
hears: now and then, first class modi- 
fying hears; sometimes, _ first class, 
modifying speak; harshly, first class, 
modifying speak. 

“This fellow would make weakness 
weak, and melt the waxen hearts of 
men.” Third class noun clause, ob- 
ject of speak. 

This, first class, modifying fellow; 
weakness, first class, object of make; 
weak, first class, objective comple- 
ment; the, first modifying 
hearts; waxen, first class, modifying 
hearts: hearts, first class, object of 
melt: of men, second class, modifying 


class, 


class, 


hearts. 

6. Simple, complex and compound. 

7. Voice is that form or use of the 
verb which shows whether the sub- 
ject acts or is acted upon. 

Intransitive. 

8. The subjunctive is that form or 
use of verb which expresses action or 
being, not as a fact, but as merely con- 
ceived of in the mind. 

This mode is used in literary English 
by those who are artistic and exact in 
the expression of their thoughts, but 
at the present day, however, it is be- 
coming less and less used. 

9. Shall is used in first person to 
denote futurity, ete.; in second and 
third, to denote authority. Will is used 
in first person to denote determina- 
tion; in second, to express a command, 
and in second and third, to express 
simple futurity. 

10. Kind of verb, voice, mode; prin- 
cipal parts, tense, person and number. 
GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Rio Grande. 

2. Gold, silver, coal, iron and lead. 
Agriculture ranks first. 
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3. A delta is the land formed by 
sediment deposited by a river at its 
mouth. An isthmus is a narrow neck 
of land connecting two larger bodies 
of land. A mesa is a level tract of 
land elevated above the surrounding 
country. A park is an enclosed val- 
ley in the mountains. A canon is a 
narrow valley with steep sides, form- 
ed by the action of a creek or river. 
A gulch is a small valley formed by 
the action of water in the rainy sea- 
son. An oasis is a fertile spot in a 
desert. <A fiord is a narrow valley on 
the mountainous coast of country in- 
to which the sea extends. 

4. There are forty-five States in the 
Union. The territories are Arizona, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Indian Terri- 
tory and Alaska. 

5. Mississippi, Rio Grande, Colo- 
rado, Trinity, Sabine, Mobile and Ap- 
palachicola. 

6. Constantinople. Abdul Hamid. 
Government of Turkey. The Arme- 
nians are inhabitants of Armenia, a 
province of Turkey, in Southwestern 
Asia. 

7. Cuba is 750 miles by 80 
Population, 1,500,000. 

8. Southeast of China. 
Spain. 


miles. 
Belong to 


9. Caspian Sea, having no outlet to 
the ocean, is the largest inland sea: 
located between Europe and Asia, 40 
deg. north latitude. 

10. Republican. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. “To form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quility, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity.” 

2. By the State Legislatures. On 
second Tuesday after meeting and or- 
ganization of the State Legislature, 
each House by a vote viva voce of 
each member present names a person 
for Senator. 

On the day following the two Hous- 
es shall meet in joint assembly, and if 
the same person shal! have received a 
majority of all the votes cast in each 
House he shall be declared duly elect- 
ed Senator of the United States. But 
if no person has received a majority 
of those cast at the joint assembly, a 
person is named for Senator by a viva 
voce vote of the members present. If 
no person receives a majority of the 


votes on the first day the joint assem- 
bly shall meet and vote at least once 


per day during the entire session, or 
until a Senator is elected. 

3. Two. By a vote of the presiden- 
tial electors. In person re- 
ceives a majority of the electoral vote, 
then the House of 
elects the President. 

i, The different ways of raising 
money for support of the Government. 
5. By birth and by naturalization. 

6. Three. 

7. One to 178,901. 

8. Assesses railroads, telegraph and 
telephone lines, and equalizes the val- 
ues placed on similar property by the 
various counties of the State. 

9. From interest of State fund, to- 
gether with money arising from leas- 
ing of school lands, from county school 
tax, from penal fund and from the 
special school tax. 

10. The school fund of the State 
shall forever remain inviolate and in- 
tact, the interest only to be used. No 
part of fund or interest thereon is 
ever to be transferred to any other 
fund. If any part of fund should be 
lost through an investment, the State 
must supply all loss thereof. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

1. Psychology bears the same rela- 
tion to education as anatomy, physiol- 
ogy and pharmacy to medicine. It is 
necessary that the teacher should un- 
derstand the 


case no 


Representatives 


mind’s activities and 
methods of developments before he at- 
tempts to train the mental faculties. 

2. From the known to the unknown. 

3. To lead pupils through right 
ideas to right conduct. 

4. First step is to obtain the funds. 
This may be done by a subscription 
list circulated among the patrons of 
the school, or by school entertain- 
ments. 

5. Arouse and 
the pupils. 

6. Holds and_ retains § attention; 
therefore is valuable in mental de- 
velopment; also has an ethical value, 
experiments showing that a continuity 
of efforts develops will power and aids 
in right action, and possess a utilitar- 
ian value. 

It might be said that the time of the 
pupil could be better expended. Work 
of public school is to generalize, while 
this is more nearly specializing. Not 
enough is learned to be of benefit after 
leaving school. 

7. By a study of the selections 
which relate to a writer’s life, thus 
arousing the interest of pupils in the 


hold the interest of 


author. 

8. Answers will differ. 

9. As the preparatory school to the 
college. 

10. Yes. 
tion. 


Requires a special prepara. 
NATWRAL SCIENCES. 

1. Momentum is quantity of motion, 

Gravity is attraction between the 

earth and bodies upon or near its sur. 

face. 

Impenetrability is that property of 
matter by virtue of which two bodies 
can not occupy the same space at the 
same time. 

Center of gravity of a body is the 
point about which al* the matter com. 
posing the body may be balanced. 

A horse power represents the ability 
to perform 33,000-foot pounds in a 
minute. 

2. The specific gravity of a body is 
the ratio between its weight and the 
weight of a like volume of some other 
substance taken as a standard, 

Divide the weight of the solid in air 
by the loss of weight when weighed 
in water. 

3. Decreases the amount of rainfall. 

4. Evolution is the development of 
higher forms of life from lower forms. 

Latent heat of a substance is the 
quantity of that is lost to ther- 
mometric measurement during its 
liquefaction or vaporization, or the 
amount of heat that must be commuti- 
cated to a body to change its condi- 
tion without changing its temperature. 

5. That the pressure of air is less as 
a higher altitude is reached. 

X-Rays.—Rocky Mountain Educator. 


heat 





SCHOOL LAW. 

1. What is the provision of the law 
in relation to the visitation of schools 
by the school commissioner? 

2. (a) Before any school house may 
be built what plans must be submitted 
to a school officer? (b) To what officer 
must these plans be submitted? 

3. If a trustee be elected by _ the 
votes of unqualified voters what 
course may be taken to right the mat- 
ter? 

4, (a) By whom is a special meeting 
in a common school district called? (b) 
What three items of information must 
the call contain? : 

5. State the provisions of the law 12 
relation to the display of the United 
States flag on the school grounds. 

6. What are the provisions of the 
law in relation to the amount of per 
sonal property necessary to constitute 
a voter at a school meeting? 
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7. (a) In case of a vacancy in the of- 
fice of school commissioner what offi- 
cer appoints a person to fill the vacan- 
cy? (b) For how long a time does the 
appointee hold the office? 

8, What is the longest term of em- 
ployment for which a sole trustee may 
legally contract with a teacher? 

9, Name three sources from which 
the state school funds are derived. 

10, After setting apart the teachers’ 
quotas, on what basis does the state 
superintendent apportion the school 
money to the counties and cities of the 
state? 

ANSWERS. 

1, It is made his duty to visit and 
examine all the schools and school dis- 
tricts within his district as often in 
each year as shall be practicable. 

2. (a) The plan of ventilating, heat- 
ing and lighting, (b) To the school 
commissioner. 

8. An appeal can be made to the su- 
perintendent of public instruction. 

4, (a) By the trustee or trustees. (b) 
The time, place and object of the 
meeting. 

5. The flag must be displayed on 
school days during school hours and 
on such other days as the school au- 
thorities may direct. 

6. Any citizen owning personal prop- 
erty assessed on the last preceding as- 
sessment roll of the town to an 
amount exceeding $50, exclusive of 
such as is exempt from execution, is 
entitled to vote. 

7. (a) The county judge. 
the first of January succeeding 
next general election. 

8. One year. 

9, The United States deposit fund, 
the common school fund and the state 
school tax. 

10. According to population.—The 
School Journal, New York. 


(b) Until 
the 





GRADUATING ON “AVERAGES.” 

Prof. G. T. Johnson of the Kansas 
City high school, writing in the School 
Journal, New York, utters some very 
forcible truths about finding the pu- 
pils’ “averages.” He says: 

“The practice, quite common = at 
present, of making the average of the 
different per cents, taken at various 
times during the year or the course, 
the basis of graduation or promotion, 
has little in its favor from the stand- 
point of justice. To illustrate: 

“A pupil during his first year in the 
high school, wastes much of is nerve 


force adjusting himself to his new en- 
vironments. The first half year is 
well-nigh gone before he finds himself 
able to stand firmly on his feet, and 
the year is closed before he is able to 
walk entirely alone. His “averages” 
throughout the year have been low. 

“The second year he walks alone, 
and increases his pace daily, getting a 
higher average per cent than that of 
the preceding year. This is true of 
each succeeding year to the close of 
the course, the last year showing an 
average high up in the nineties. 

“Now comes the great leveler, the 
nineteenth century school teacher, and 
foots up the yearly averages. 60+75+85 
+95 equals 315. Dividing the sum by 
4, he obtained the average, 7854 per 
cent, which he hangs heavier than a 
millstone around the neck of that pu- 
pil, relegating him to a back seat in 
the body of graduates, giving him no 
‘honorable mention,’ even. 

“Now, is not education a process of 
mental growth? If that pupil’s men- 
tal ability at the close of the four 
years’ course is estimated at 95, 
should he not have full credit for it? 
Does it matter what it was four years 
ago? What has four years to do with 
that brain growth more than the full 
number of years of its growth from 
birth? 

“Do we measure the height of the 
child during each year of his existence 
and divide by the number of years to 
ascertain his present height? Do we 
take the average of his yearly weights 
for his present weight? 

“The idea is monstrous. Some pu- 
pils develop more slowly than others, 


both physically and mentally, and 
then, perhaps, they shoot ahead of 
those previously in alvance. If they 


reach the goal, are they not entitled 
to the credit? 

“What the teacher needs to know is 
the present knowledge and mental 
power of the pupil, not his status all 
along the years of life. 

“Let us practice a little humanity. 
Bury some of our old ideas.” 





Every word of counsel or warn- 
ing to a child is an important word 
and upon this may rest the child’s 
life and destiny. Teachers and 
parents cannot realize too fully the 
importance and responsibility of 
any and every talk with a child. 


For Brain Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
is without exception the Best Rem- 
edy for relieving Mental and Ner- 
vous Exhaustion; and where the 
system has become debilitated by 
disease, it acts as a general tonic 
and vitalizer, affording sustenance 
to both brain and body. 

Dr. E. CORNELL ESTEN, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘‘I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory re- 
sults in dyspepsia and general de- 
rangement of the cerebral and ner- 


vous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.’’ 
Descriptive phamplet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





A MYSTERIOUS NUMBER. 


The number 142,857 does not at first 
sight appear to have anything odd 
about it, yet there are some strange 
things about it. Let us multiply it by 


the numbers 2 to 7 and see the result: 


142,857 by 2 is 285,714 
142,857 by 3 is 428,571 
142.857 by 4 is 571.428 
142,857 by 5 is 714,285 
142.857 by 6 is 857.142 


142,857 by T is 999,999 
The first five products you will ob- 
serve, are composed not only of the 
same figures, but of the same figures 


-1 


in the same order, though beginning 
with a different figure each time. And 
the strangest part of it all is that 142.- 
857 multiplied by 7 is 999,999, but af- 
ter that point the products lose their 
oddity.—Exchange. 





A freshman’s reasons for studving 
on Sunday: “If a man is justified in 
helping the ass out of the pit on the 
Sabbath day. how much more justiiied 
would the ass be ip helping himsclf 
out.” 
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THE HEALER. 





Though winds may mourn and rave, 
Skies weep o’er summer's grave, 


Or drape it with a robe of snowy 
white, 
Nature but lies at rest, 
On sleep’s life-giving breast, 
Till spring’s bright dawn dispels 


dark winter's night. 


And so the heart that lies 
Fettered by grief, shall rise 
To love and life by time’s consoling 
hand; 
Love’s flowers again shall bloom, 
And life its joys resume, 
With summer in the heart and o’er 
the land. 
Chambers’ Journal. 





A CAGED BIRD. 


A little bird I am, 

Shut from the fields of air; 

And in my songs I sit and sing 
To Him who placed me there; 
Well-pleased a prisoner thus to be, 
Because, my God, it pleaseth Thee. 


My cage confines me ’round; 

Abroad I can not fly; 

But though my wing is closely bound, 
My heart’s at liberty. 

My prison walls can not control 
The flight, the freedom of the soul. 


—Written by Mme. Guyon in prison 
in 1695. 


THE CHILDREN. 





When the lessons and tasks are all 
ended, 
And school for the day is dismissed, 
The little ones gather around me 
To bid me good night and be kissed, 
Oh, the little white arms that encircle 
My neck in a tender embrace, 
Oh, the smiles that are halos of hea- 
ven, 
Shedding sunshine of love on my 
face!. 


And when they are gone I sit dreaming 
Of my childhood, too lovely to last; 
Of love that my heart will remember 


When it wakes to the pulse of the 
past; 
Ere the world and its wickedness made 
me 
A partner of sorrow and sin, 
While the glory of God was about me, 
And the glory of gladness within. 


Oh, my heart groweth weak as a wom- 


an’s, 
And the fountains of feeling will 

flow, 
When I think of the paths, steep and 

stony, 


Where the feet of the 
must go; 


dear ones 


Of the mountains of sin hanging o’er 
them; 
Of the tempests of fate blowing wild; 
Oh, there’s nothing on earth half so 
holy 
As the innocent heart of a child. 


They are idols of hearts and of house- 
holds; 
They are angels of God in disguise; 
His sunshine still sleeps in their tress- 
es, 
His glory still gleams in their eyes! 
Oh, those truants from home and from 
Heaven— 
They have made me more manly and 
mild, 
And I know how Jesus could liken 
The kingdom of God to a child. 


I seek not a life for the dear ones 
All radiant, as others have done, 
But that life may have just enough 
shadow 
To temper the glare of the sun; 
I would pray God to guard them from 
evil, 
$ut my prayer would bound back to 
myself; 
Ah, a seraph may pray for a sinner, 
But the sinner must pray for himself. 


The twig is so easily bended; 
I have banished the rule and the rod; 
I have taught them the goodness of 
knowledge; 
They have taught me the goodness 
of God. 
My heart is a dungeon of darkness, 
Where I shut them from breaking a 
rule; 
My frown is sufficient correction; 
My love is the law of the school. 


I shall leave the old house in the au- 
tumn 
To traverse its threshold no more: 





Ah! how I shall sigh for the dear ones 
That meet me each morn at the door, 
I shall miss the good nights and the 
kisses, 
And the gush of their innocent glee; 
The group on the green, and the flow. 
ers 
That they bring every morning to 
me. 


I shall miss them at morn and at even; 

Their song in the school and _ the 
street; 

I shall miss the low 
voices, 


hum of their 


And the tramp of their delicate feet, 


When the lessons and tasks are all 
ended 
And Death says, “The school is dis- 
missed,” 


May the little ones gather around me 
To bid me good night and be kissed, 
—Charles Dickinson. 


A HYMN-PRAYER. 
God of our land and State, 
To thee we consecrate 
Our manhood’s might! 
Help us like those to be— 
Our fathers brave ad free, 
Who made our history- 
Firm for the right! 


Fill us with patriot zeal 
To raise a grand ideal 
In freedom’s cause! 
Make greed and cunning less, 
Inspire unselfishness, 
Let brotherhood express 
Its love in laws! 


Create a purpose strong 
To righten every wrong 
From shore to shore! 
To stand by public trust 
By conscience clear and just, 
By scorn of sordid lust 
For spoils and power! 


Bless Church and press and school, 
In all our rulers rule, 

Feed our fair fame! 
Heal every social sore, 
Blend hearts of rich and poor, 
Uplift us to adore 

And fear thy name! 

—Levi Gilbert. 


Labor to keep alive in your breast 
that little spark of celestial fire called 
conscience.—G,. Washington. 
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STUDY OF BIRDS. 





LOUIS MILLER, DETROIT, MICH. 





J. Parts of body. 

1. Head: bill—upper mandi- 
ble and lower mandible, 
forehead, crown, hind 
head, nape, throat, ears, 
chin, nostrils. 

2. Body: back, rump, upper 
tail coverts, tail, under 
tail coverts, abdomen, 
breast. 

38. Wings: primaries or hand, 
secondaries or forearm, 

false 
wing or thumb, greater 


tertiaries or arm, 


middle and small wing 
coverts. 
4. Legs: femur, tarsus, meta- 


tarsus, hind toe, inner or 
second toe, outer or front 
toe, middle or third toe. 

ll. Environment: air — aerial; 
earth — terrestial; water— 
aquatic. 

Adaptation of structure to food 
getting. Birds of prey, climb- 
ers, flyers, secratchers, swim- 
mers, waders, divers. 

IV. Relation of color to nesting 
habits. Dull color and open 
nests; brilliant color and con- 
cealed nests. 

V. Compare nests: location, 
terial, size, structure. 

VI. Compare food: manner of se- 
curing—characteristics. 

Care and rearing of young. 

Emphasize beauty, song, 
Kindness to birds. 

Compare likenesses and differ- 
ences in structure, habits and 
usefulness.—School Record. 


III 


ma- 


VII. 


VIII. use. 


IX. 





COMMON ERRORS IN SPEECH. 
Let your pupils correct these sen- 
tences: 

Neither of them were there. 

I have not received a_ letter 
three days. 

Every one of them are black. 
Have either of you a pencil? 


this 





Have either of your three friends ar- 
rived? 

Who did you invite, 

No one of .we fifty persons were pres- 
ent. 

He is much better than me. 

You are stronger than him. 

Neither the nor the 
were sold. 


house garden 
They were coming to see my brother 
and I. 
He has some friends which I know. 
Begin it over again. 
Ask leave for you and I to go home 
at noon. 
Don't 
money ? 


your father give you any 

Sense and not riches win esteem. 

I shall not go without my father 
consents. 

He used less words than the other 
speaker. 

Place a mark between each leaf. 

Where have you been to? 

Have either of you a knife? 

I intended to have written to-day. 

If I was here I would accept his of- 
fer. 

He asked every teacher to hold up 
their hands. 

Neither were absolutely ideal men.— 
Western Teacher. 





A DEVICE IN GEOGRAPHY. 





Among their advertising matter, 
many of the railroad companies pub- 
lish beautiful folders, and books even, 
containing excellent pictures of some 
of the finest scenery on the continent. 
These can be obtained readily for the 
asking. Various may be made 
of them. Ten minutes’ exhibition of 
them, and talk about them, may be 
made a powerful incentive to a good 
preparation, and prompt recitation. of 
the geography Often they 
will illustrate in a telling way the les- 
son of the day. When they have serv- 
ed their purpose in the class exercises, 
they may be pasted into the school 
geographical scrap-book, where they 
will be both useful and ornamental. 
You have a geographical scrap-book ? 


uses 


lesson. 


No! Why not? —Publie School Jour- 
nal. 





CUBA IN BRIEF. 





Area, 46,000 square miles. 
Population, over 1,600,000. 
White population, 1,000,000. 
Population of Havana, 200,000. 


Population of Santiago de Cuba, 70,- 
000. 

Population of Puerto Principe, 46,- 
000, 

Population of Holguin, 35,000. 

Population of Matanzas, 27,000. 

Population of St. Jago, 27.000. 

Revenue, $25,000,000. 

Expenditures, $35,000,000. 

Debt, $270,000,000. 

Estimated value of 
tates, $220,000,000. 

Average annual 
900,000 tons. 

Average sugar exportation to 
United States, 700,000 tons. 

Average annual export of tobacco, 
200,000 bales. 

Average annual export of 
200,000,000. 

Total exports of Cuba in a 
year, $90,000,000. 

Number of vessels trading with Cuba 
annually, 2,000; tonnage, 2,500,000. 


the landed es- 


sugar 


production, 


the 


cigars, 


good 








Mileage of Cuban railway, about 
1,000.—Rolla Herald. 
SPELLING FOR OLDER PUPILS. 
guttural anomaly 
scintillation annihilation 
ostracize rhythm 
nonpareil pendent 
regicide glaciers 
pharmacy valet 
isosceles erysipelas 
forensic post mortem 
ecclesiastical enamel 
schismatie apparel 


parvenu 
clairvoyance 


eosophagus 
psychology 


epitome corollary 
litigious aberration 
myrrh barouche 
weird mahogany 
stereoscope oscillate 
paralytie inchoate 
leisure pedantically 
malicious axiom 
fatigue liturgy 
insatiable idiosynerasy 
disease oscillations 
incessant homogeneous 
parachute heinous 
coefficient indelible 
propagate guitar 
petrify glycerine 
excrescence recipe 
obeisance malvaceous 
primordial postprandial 
monophystie miscellaneous 
plebeian guaranty 
etiquet decollate 
antimony 
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CIRCULATION, 


1. ORGANS, 


1, Heart— (a) location, (b) parts, (¢) 
number and names of parts, (d) form 
(©) composition, (f) properties—contrar 
tion, relaxation, (2) covering, (h) aetion 
(i) use, 


8 Arteries— (a) distribution, (b) struc 


ture, (ec) form, (d) action, (f) properties 


—contraction, relaxation. 
3. Capillary Veins, (See arteries for 
topics.) 


4. Veins. (See arteries for topics.) 


1.—-OBIEOT, 


1. To furnish nutriment for the tis 
sues, 

2. To carry decomposed material, in 
the form of earbon, back to the lungs 
for exhalation, 

8. To carry substances: back to the 
lungs for renovation, 

Remarks: 

1, When a slight cut is made the ena 
pillaries are severed, 

2. When a deeper cut is made veins 
or arteries are severed, 

3. When arteries are eut the flow of 
blood should be stopped by cording 
tightly the part above the wound, 

4. In all eases of bleeding keep the 
wound clean. 

5. Do not allow any 
stance to come ino contact 
wound for fear of poisoning. 

6. The venom of a snake is poisonous 
only when it gets into the blood. 

Z. If the poison be immediately 
sucked from the wound, the danger 
may be averted. 

8. In ease the poison cannot be with 
drawn the part should be bound tightly 
above the wound to prevent cireula 
tion, 

9. Blood flows more freely to parts 
in action than to other parts. 

10. After we have eaten, more blood 
is needed, and, if not prevented, will 
flow to the stomach to assist in digest 
ing the food. 

11. For at least an hour after eating 
we should not indulge in violent exer 
cise—running, jumping or hard work. 

12. Lessons should not be studied im 
mediately after eating. 

18. Headaches are caused by too 
much blood in the head. 

14. Hot foot baths relieve the head 
by drawing from it part of the blood. 

15. Blisters are sometimes placed on 
the head to draw the blood from the 
brain to the surface. 


foreign sub 
with the 


Sometimes a fog will settle over a 
vessel's the 
clear. Then a sailor goes up aloft and 
gets a lookout which the helmsman on 
deck can not get. So prayer sends the 
soul aloft. lifts it above the clouds in 
which our selfishness and egotism be- 


deck, yet leave topmast 


fog us, and gives us a chance to see 


which way to steer.—Spurgeon. 


DISLOCATED HISTORY. 
By Rufus ©. Landon. 


(Teacher, holding a history In his 
hand, and addressing pupil): 

This history, boy, you've been quite 

through, 

And now we'll have a grand review: 
Just start your brain to spinning, 
Commence at the beginning, 
And mention each important date; 
In language of your own relate 
The facts attending each event 
settlement 


@onnected with the 


Of this, our native land. 
While you recite, please stand,” 
(Pupil) 
Pwas Captain Smith who, sailing 
o'er 


The placid sea from Scotland's shore, 
Discovered this fair country, new, 
And landed here with all his crew.” 


“What's that, my boy? What's that? 
You say 

That Captain Smith first led the way? 

No! no! 


And 


Columbus had command, 
eame from 


land.” 


Spain’s far distant 


(Pupil 
“O yes, I well remember now! 
But, teacher, I can tell you how 
The daughter of an Indian brave 
The life of Lafayette did save.” 


(Teacher)- 
“Tut! tut! "twas Smith, not Lafayette, 
Who fell within the red men's net; 
And Pocahontas, so ‘tis said, 

Just flung her arms about his head, 
(Preventing thus the eruel blows) 
And saved him from his savage foes.’ 


’ 


(Pupil) 
“That's so, you're right; but I can tell 
About the hardships that befell 
The pious Puritans, who crossed 
The yawning ocean, billow tossed, 
And landed on old Bunker Hill 
(Their monument is standing still) 
There many starved to death, they 
say, 


While some the Indians did slay; 


There Bradford, with expiring breath, 


Said ‘Give me 


death!” 


liberty or give me 


(Teacher)— 
“Stop! stop! my lad, nor further try 
“Till your mistakes I rectify. 
(You do my sense of fitness shock) 
Not Bunker Hill, but Plymouth Rock 
I‘irst felt the pressure of their feet; 


ee 


And Governor Bradford, though dig. 
creet, 

Was not the man whose words you 
quote; 

In fact, your statements all denote 

A lack of care and faithful work: 


I fear you are an idle shirk!” 


(Pupil) 
“Oh, teacher, don’t misjudge me go! 
Some things, assuredly, | know: 
"Twas Captain Kid who erossed the 
lake 
Ticonderoga’s fort to take; 
He and the Rocky Mountain Boys 


Were careful not to make a noise, 
And when they collared General Knox 
Ile stood as speechless as an ox, 
Then there was Washington and 
Hlowe, 


At Bemis Heights they had a row,” 


(‘Teacher) 
“Hold! hold! rash youth, that’s quite 

enough, 
"Twas Ethan Allen, brave though 

rough, 
Who led the bold) ‘Green Mountain 


Corps’ 
‘Cross Lake Champlain, from shore to 
shore, 
And took Fort Ti from De La Place 
With greater pluck and tact than 
grace: 
At Bemis Heights Gates and Burgoyne 
Their forces did in battle join.” 


(Pupil) 
“IT stand corrected, teacher dear, 
But one fact to my mind is clear— 
"Twas Washington who hacked the 
tree 
And gained a name in history 
For skill in telling smoother lies 


Than other boys of his own size!” 


(Teacher) 
“There, take your 
dunce! 


seat, you shiftless 
I'll have to put you back at once— 
Back to the very starting point. 
Your knowledge, boy, is out of joint; 
It must be sprung back into place, 


And bolstered upon with memory’s 
brace, 
Until it can support the weight 


Of history in the aggregate.” 

In the Alps—On reaching a certain 
spot the driver turned round on bis 
seat and observed to the passengers: 
“From this point the road is only ac 
cessible to mules and donkeys; I must 
therefore ask the gentlemen to get out 
and proceed on foot.” 
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THOUGHTS FOR SUMMER NOR- 
MALS. 

1, To act and be acted upon is all 

f life. 

9 What does the pupil's interest ve- 

ire in the teacher? 

4 The worthy measure of time is 

fort; What matter whether there be 

wwenty-four hours or forty-eight hours 

gaday, if the hours have no content? 

4, The attempt to teaeh is the prom- 

je to learn. 

5. How long are results? 

gits of effort have no bound; 


The re- 
what is 
jone to-day affects to-morrow and all 
tO-MOITOWS. 


6 A teacher said, “I have learned, 


therefore I teach.” Another said, “I 
wach, therefore I learn.” 

7. There is a best thing to do in 
every moment of life; how can one 


Ile who does the 
best he knows will learn to know the 
best. 

8 Absorbing fact is 
injecting 
requisite 


knew what is best? 


not learning; 
fact is not teaching; the pre- 
of learning is study, that of 
teaching, spiritual growth. 

9, A better teacher should fill your 
place; be a better teacher. 

10. The power to discriminate is the 
necessary power; the act of learning is 
winnowing wheat; evil is not absolute. 

ll, Better effort without 
than suecess without effort. 

12. Between the highest order cf 
mind and the next below there is not 
ahairbreadth of difference. 

13. There at the top; 
above the top there is still more room. 


success 


is no room 
14, Cause equals reason. 
Why do you go? 
Tor what reason do you go? 
What causes you to go? 

Are not these three one? If you pos- 
s8S reason you have cause within 
you; you can do this, or that; you can 
decide, 

Too much work in the Summer Nor- 
Mal makes Jack a dull boy. 

The chief benefit to be derived from 
a2 attendance on Normal Schools is 
the development of professional ideas. 

Does it do any good to cram for a 
Normal examination? Certainly. A 
Written examination is of necessity an 
exhibition of cram—with a few sub- 
jects excepted. 

The teacher who knows everything 
is not so useful in a summer school as 
the teacher who learns everything. 


Hobbyists are generally men with 
intense convictions. Let them | be 
leaders, if they will, in their special 
lines, but never monopolists. 

Very little lecturing goes a long way 
in Summer Normals. 

The of professional 
ideas does not mean hot argument, but 
a giving out of our beliefs, with a con- 
siderate deference to others’ opinions. 

A Normal School must have _ its 
leaders, but not its dictators. 

Take things easy in July and August 
—even Normal work.—Texas School 


interchange 


Journal. 


THE FOURTH IN 1900. 





One broiling day in hot July, 

John Adams said, in days gone by: 
“This day that makes a people free, 
Will be the people’s jubilee; 


“With games, guns, sports and shows 
displayed, 


With bells, pomp, bonfires and pa- 
rades, 
“O’er all this land, from shore to 


shore, 


From this time forth for ever more.” 


The years passed on, and by and by, 
Men’s hearts grew cold in hot July; 


And one New England Mayor said, 
“Of rockets I am sore afraid; 


“And whoso sends one up ablaze, 
I’ll send him up for twenty days.” 


Then said the Mayor O’Day McQuade, 
“Thayre us no nade fur no perade.” 


And Mayor Hans Von Schwartzen- 
myer 


Proclaimed, “I’ll haf me no bonfier.’ 


Said Mayor Baptiste Raphael, 
“No make-a-ringa-dat-a-bell.” 


“But, oh,’ said Mayor Jean Crapaud, 
“Zis July games vill has to go.” 


And Mayor Knud Christofferresonn 
Cried, “Djeath to hjim who fijires a 
gjun.” 


At last said Major Wun Lung See, 


“Too muchee hoop-la bobberee!”’ 
And so the Yankee holiday 
In 1900 passed away. 
—Burdette. 
Will the boys and girls who are in 
the schools now ever allow this proph- 
ecy to come true? We hope not.—Ed. 


State abbreviations: he most ego- 
tistical of the United States, ‘“Me.”; 
most religious, ““Mass."; most Asiatic, 
“Ind.”; father of States, “Pa.’’; most 
maidenly, ‘“Miss.”; best in time of 
flood, “Ark.’’; most useful in haying 
time, “‘Mo.”’; decimal State, “‘Tenn.”; 
State of exclamation. ‘‘La.’’; most as- 
tonishing State, “O.’’; most unhealth- 
ful State, “Ill.”"; State to cure the sick, 
“Md.”; State for students, ‘“Conn.’’; 
State where there is no such word as 
fail, “‘Kan.”; not a State for the un- 
tidy, ‘‘Wash.”—Selected. 





Uncle Hiram—No wonder them bi 
cycle fellows is all bent over like mon- 
keys.” 

Aunt Hulda—"I'd like to know what 
you know about it, Hiram.” 

Uncle Hiram—‘“I don’t know much, 
I'll allow, but they say the best on 
‘em has got rheumatic tires.” 





“Jamie,” called his mother, sharply, 
“you've been loafing all day. Satan 
always finds some work for idle hands 
to do. Take this basket and bring in 
some kindling.’’—Christian Advocate. 





GREATEST TRIP OF THE SEASON. 
—$28.35.— 


This is the cost for the Epworth 
League excursion to Toronto, Canada, 
and return from St. Louis to attend 
the National convention. 

You need not be an Epworth 
Leaguer to get the advantages of these 
special arrangements, which include all 
expenses en route, as well as hotel ac- 
commodations at Toronto. The special 
train leaves St. Louis via the Clover 
Leaf Route evening of July 12, 1897, 
and Toronto will be reached by steam- 
er from Toledo, going via Put-in-Bay, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, the famous 
gorge route, etc. This will be of es- 
pecial advantage to young people 
whose parents cannot accompany 
them, as they can arrange for careful 
chaperonage. 

For further information 
Miss Jennie Bowles, assistant secre- 
tary, Epworth League headquarters, 
No. 416 North Sixth street, or E. K. 
Bowers, Epworth League headquarters, 
No. 800 Main street, Kansas City, Mo. 


address 
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Children’s Corner. 


The Silver Rule. 





‘Do unto others as they do unto you.” 





N. WALKER. 


“Boys, did L ever tell you about the 
Fourth of July when my two brothers 
and | decorated Miss Sallie Murphy’s 
Kitchen with the Lone Star tlag?” ask 
ed Uncle Joe. 

‘No, uncle,” said Bob, “tell us about 
it, please.” 

“Well, Sallie 
nearest neighbors 
spinster, living in a 
house, which stood in a grove of lone 


Miss was one of our 


a lonesome looking 
lonesome brown 
some looking pines. In fact everything 
about Miss Murphy's 
gloomy to us boys, except the orchard. 
But my! that orchard in the spring and 
summer time! with its red cherries and 
apples, its yellow peaches, pears and 


place looked 


plums, and its purple berries gleaming 
in the warm = sunshine—I tell) you 
boys, I can see them, and smell them, 
and taste them yet. But Miss Murphy 
had no love for boys. Though we 
never heard her speak our names still 
we knew that disliked us, and, 
boy-like, we returned that disfavor 
with warmest While 
would invite Florence over ev 
ery day and bid her go to the orchard 
and help herself, she commanded us 
boys, by a frown, a 


she 
interest. she 
Sister 


nod, or look, to 
come just so far and no farther. Well, 
one day, the second of July, we decid 
ed that the time had come for us to 
wreak a little vengeance for this treat- 
ment. 

“*What will it be, Sim? asked my 
brother Bob. Sim was the oldest and 
always the leader, planner and main 


executor in all our pranks. He drop 


ped his head a few moments, then 
looked up with twinkling eyes and 


said, ‘How would it do, boys, to dec 
orate Miss Murphy’s old kitchen with a 
gorgeous Fourth of July flag?’ 

“It won't do me at all,’ I answered 
shortly. ‘We don’t want any coals of 
fire. Coals of fire will never burn Miss 
Sallie’s head, nor heart either.’ 

“‘Just wait ‘till I'm through, Joe, 
commanded Sim. ‘Wait ‘till you've 
heard more about that flag. We will 
eall it the Lone Star Flag, for it’s go- 
ing to be bespangled with just one sin- 


vile fixed, sharp pointed star, and that 
star is Miss Murphy herself. If there 
is anything in this world that I can do 
to perfection it’s paint Miss Sallie 
Murphy’s portrait.’ 

‘Yos, indeed, you can,’ | answered, 
‘but it would be a wonder if you 
couldn't after all the years of practice 
had that line, But let 
me tell you, this is Thursday, and day 
the 
that flag done in 
time you'd better be at work on it. Bob 


you've along 


after to-morrow is Fourth, so if 


you expect to get 
and | will hoe your share of the pota- 
the 
once and devote the rest of the day to 


toes, sO you can go to studio at 


your favorite model 


“Near the close of the following 
day Sim came down from his studio, 
the attic, and reported that the flag 


wus finished. Then Bob and I hurried 
to see it and pass judgment. I 
that flag but I 


thought my eyes had never looked on 


nuway 


ean’t describe now, 


auything half so funny as the grim, 
Miss Murphy, 
gleaming there on that piece of old ta- 
blecloth, 
‘Sim,’ 3 
‘you're a 


But 


frowning features of 


exclaimed, admiringly, 
born caricaturist.’ 
Bob clasped his hands theatri- 
cally, looked at the top of the loft and 
said in mock solemnity: 

“Perfect! 
fied!’ 

‘Say, boys,’ said Sim, a little doubt- 
fully, as he rolled the tlag around the 
staff, ‘we’ve got to take this down and 
it to Florence.’ 

**She’s just certain to object,’ said L. 
“*T know it,’ returned Sim, ‘but Flor- 


ence never keeps any secrets from us, 


complete! holy!  saneti- 


show 


and we'd be a lot of mean sneaks if we 
kept any from her. So come along.’ 

it— 
she'll never tell,” whispered Bob as we 


“"There’s one good thing about 


approached our sister’s room. 
“Sure enough, she very emphatically 
did object. 

‘I wouldn't, boys,’ she said. ‘It’s a 
rude trick, and I’d put that flag 
in the fire and burnit up. If 
would ever treat Miss Sallie 


Mean, 
you 
kindly, 
and 
“Oh bother, that’s enough! broke 
in Sim, impatiently. ‘Kindly, indeed! 
She treats us boys kindly, don’t she?” 
‘I know,’ answered Florence, ‘I 
exactly how it is, and it 
seems very strange, for she is always 
kindness itself to all the girls. But 
maybe she has been deeply injured 
time in the past by some rough, 


know just 


some 


Ls 


having the notion 
that all boys are just alike, decided to 


wicked boy, and 


have nothing more to do with them, 
I’ve read of such things in books lots 
of times. I don’t know whether it is 
true or not, but Sim, I do believe if 
you'd do as I tell you, put that horrid 
flag in the stove, then take Miss Sallie 
a basket of flowers or something of the 
kind, and always treat her as nice as 
she treats me, then she would invite 
you over just as she does me, and ag 
soon as you'd eaten all the fruit you 
wanted she would bring out the pies, 
puddings and 

“"*Weh 


’ 
ence, 


uh! whistled Sim. ‘Flor. 
he continued, half angrily, ‘you 
just simply don’t know how that wom- 
an feels and acts toward the boys, or 
you'd never fancy her treating us in 
any such charming style as that. Joe 
and Bob may be fools enough to offer 
old Miss Murphy a basket of lowers, 
but I want you to understand that ’'m 
not. Florence, you've always been a 
girl; 


now and spoil it all.’ 


sensible don’t go to preaching 

“It takes a sensible girl to speak 
the truth,’ retorted Florence, ‘and I'm 
bound to tell before concluding 
that you and Miss Sallie Murphy area 
great deal too much alike to ever be on 
friendly terms. You needn't laugh— 
it’s just so. You are such sticklers for 
the silver rule that think half 
your time must in brooding 
over your wrongs and attempting to 
get revenge for them, and just that 
much of your life is gall and worn- 
wood. There, that’s my lastly, and if 
you don’t believe my preaching then 
just wait and live and by and by you 
shall feel the truth of it. F 

“*Amen, forcible, exclaimed 
Sim. ‘But a little more sleep and a lit 
tle more slumber, and—please, Flor- 
ence, get me a little piece of twine to 
fasten around the this flag- 
staff.’ 

“I knew by the way Florence looked 
when she went off after the twine that 
we'd hear no more preaching from her. 
That night just as the clock struck 12 
we boys, Sim with the flag and I with 


you 


you 
be spent 


very 


end of 


a light ladder, started for neighbor 
Murphy's. We decided, on reaching 


our destination, that Bob, being the 
best climber, should have the task of 
fastening the flag in place. So after 
due instructions from Sim he pulled 
off his shoes and began the 
After a few moments of very anxious, 
impatient waiting we had the gratifi- 


ascent. 
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aoe 
cation of Seeing the ‘Lone Star Flag’ 
futtering gaily in the moonlight above 

yiss Murphy’s kitchen roof. But I 
let you know we didn’t tarry long. As 
gon as Bob’s feet touched the ground 
he grabbed his shoes and away we all 
went at a lively gait. We hadn’t gone 
but a few steps, however, when Sim 
suddenly stopped. 

“Listen, boys; I heard 
groan,’ he whispered. ‘There, didn’t 
you hear it? She must be sick. My, 
what'll we do? I'll slip up there close 
tothe window and see if I can find out 
what’s the matter.” 

“'Yes, boys,’ he said, on coming back 
to where we were anxiously waiting, 
‘she’s sick—awful sick. I heard her 
praying for the Lord to send Florence 
over and not to let her lie there and 
die all alone. Bob,’ he sternly com- 
manded, ‘you climb upon that kitchen 
and take that flag down in a hurry. 
Joe and I will go around to the front 
and see if she’ll let us do anything for 
her—guess she’ll give us plenty of gall 
and wormwood.’ 

“Yes, I can taste it now,’ I grimly 
answered. 

“After Sim had knocked for the third 
time we heard Miss Murphy cry out in 
avery delighted tone for one so sick: 

“‘There’s the dear girl at last. Oh, 
how good the Lord is to give us what 
we ask for. Come in, Florence.’ 

“It’s not Florence—it’s Sim 
Joe,’ said my brother, in a very 
natural voice. 

“Do you want us to go for a doc- 
tor? I feebly inquired. 

“Sim and Joe! ejaculated Miss 
Murphy. ‘Oh, have merey! Yes, go 
for a doctor, quick, or I shall die! But 
go for Florence first. Oh, have mercy! 
Wait! she called, as we started away. 
To-morrow is the Fourth, is it not? 
And of course you're going to the pie- 
nie at Shady Grove? Well, come by 
hy orchard in the morning and pick 
you a basket of fruit to take along— 
Oh, have merey!’ 

“On our way out, just at the corner 
of the veranda step, that poor unlucky 
Sim got his foot caught in a rose bush, 
and over in among its blossoms and 
thorns he went, face foremost. 

“Oh, Joe” he groaned, ‘I’ve got a 
thorn in my knee.’ 


someone 


and 
un- 


“The loud racket he made disturbed 
Bob, who was still upon the roof, and 
over he went also—and over and over 


he continued to go till he reached the 
ground. 


“*That’s a boy up there!’ screamed 
Miss Murphy. ‘I know it’s a boy—it 
sounds just like one. I might have 
known you were here after no good, 
especially such a time o’ day as this. 
You just leave here this minute, I say, 
and don’t you ever dare to come on 
my place again. Do you hear? 

“We heard, and left accordingly, but 
Sim took the road leading to the doc- 
house, which was a short dis- 
tance away, and Bob and I took the 
one for home. The next morning, in- 
stead of going to the picnic that we'd 
heen dreaming about for a month, we 
shouldered our axes according to com- 
mand and started for Miss ~° Sallie’s 
woodpile. 

**T don’t think father ought to be so 
hard on us,’ said Bob, ‘for if it hadn’t 
been for us Miss Murphy might have 
died.’ 

“But Sim and I made no reply. We 
didn’t feel like talking on the subject 
any more than we felt like cutting 
Miss Sallie’s stovewood. And what a 
pile of it we did cut! I have a suspi- 
cion that she believed we were doing 
it according to our own sweet wills, 
for along about 12 o’clock, when I was 
tireder and hotter and hungrier than 
I’ve ever been in my life, Florence, 
who was staying with Miss Murphy, 
came out to the woodpile with a bas- 
ket overflowing with chicken pie, cher- 
ry pie, plum pudding and—Oh, I 
couldn’t begin to name all its delicious 
contents, but I can see them, and 
smell them, and taste them yet.’ 

“ ‘Here,’ said Florence, handing the 
basket over with a funny smile, ‘Miss 
Sallie said for you to take this down in 
the orchard and have a regular Fourth 
of July pienic.’ 

“T have been to many a picnic in my 
life, but that one in dear Miss Mur- 
phy’s orchard is the best of all. And 
now, boys, what do you think of the 
silver rule? I tell you what I think 
about it. It is very much like the 
world, smooth on one side and rough 
on the other, bright on one side and 
dark on the other. There is another 
rule, boys, called the golden rule, and 
it is like—heaven.” 


tor’s 


MEMORY GEMS. 


The world is given as a prize for 


the man in earnest.—F. W. Robertson. 
% 


We all have sufficient strength to 
support the misfortune of others.—L: 
Rochefoucauld. 


Absence of occupation is not rest; a 
mind quite vacant is a mind distress- 
ed.—Cowper. 

* * 

Harbor no thought, neither do any 
act, you would be unwilling to whole 
world should know.—Albert Matthews. 

* * * 

He travels safe and not unpleasant 
who is guarded by poverty and guid- 
ed by love.—Sir. P. Sidney. 

* * * 

The voice of conscience is so deli- 
cate that it is easy to stifle it; but it 
is also so clear that it is impossible 
to mistake it.—M. de Stael. 

* * * 

Such help as we can give each other 
in this world is a debt to each other; 
and the man who perceives a super- 
iority or a capacity in a subordinate, 
and neither confesses nor assists it, is 
not merely the withholder of kindness, 
but the committer of injury.—Ruskin. 

* * * 

Those who are really happy are 
usually those who are really good. The 
bad, wicked and vile can never feel 
the fulness of joy that comes to glad- 


den the heart of the well-doer. To be 
good is to live temperately, indus- 
triously and honestly, and _ to be al- 


ways learning something new and use- 

ful. All who do these things will find 

the true secret of happiness.—Elmina. 
* *” * 

A beautiful eye makes silence elo- 
quent, a kind eye makes contradiction 
an assent, an enraged eye makes 
beauty deformed. This little member 
gives life to every other part about 
us: and I believe the story of Argus 
implies no more than that the eye is 
in every part; that is to say, every 
other part would be mutilated, were 
not its force represented more by the 
eye than even by itself.—Addison. 

x * * 

Love the past, cherish its memories, 
be thankful for all you owe it, but go 
on. Before you lies the future, the 
future of this life, full of possibilities 
to earnest endeavor, and the greater 
future beyond. Every day we put a 
past behind uss. May it not be a 
weight upon our necks, but a stepping 
stone from whose vantage we shall 
go to a fuller life, a larger hope, and a 
brighter youth.—Thorn. 


How’s This! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 


We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 

WEST & TRUAX, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
cous surfaces of the system. Pri 
per bottle. Sold by all druggists. 
monials free. 


ce, Tec 
Testi- 
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ELLSWORTH’S ILLUSTRATED 
LESSONS AND LECTURES ON 
PENMANSHIP. For Students and 
Teachers in Public, Private, Normal 
and Commercial Schools and Col- 
leges, or Home Reading and Study. 
By Henry W. Ellsworth, formerly 
Special Instructor in Penmanship in 
the Bryant & Stratton Chain of Com- 
mercial Colleges and Special Teacher 
in New York City Public and Private 
Schools. Author of the Ellsworth 
Systems of Penmanship and Book- 
keeping. New York, 1897. Publish- 
ed by the Ellsworth Company. Price 
$2, delivered. 

Although the publication of works 
on penmanship in the form of copies 
and copy boooks in attractive script 
with fugitive instructions upon their 
covers and even hand books of sec- 
tarian character have been issued to 
accompany them, yet the educational 
literature from the elevated standpoint 
of this work has been remarkably 
meager and restricted. This book de- 
monstrates the amplitude of the sub- 
ject from an educational standpoint 
and the great value to teachers of a 
full and clear statement and illustra- 
tion of all the commonly received rules 
and principles of the art, accessible 
alike to learner and teacher without 
the intervention of the writing master. 
It contains nearly 300 pages devoted 
to the rudiments, with model lessons 
and lectures of information and _ in- 
struction, amply illustrated, not to say 
illuminated, with artistic pen work ap- 
propriate to the text, followed by 
many chapters on penmanship teach- 
ing, a syllabus and graded course of 
study amplified under each topic for 
instruction, so that the inquiring 
teacher may fully understand the 
what, the when, the how and the why 
of every step, with ample models and 
references to both vertical and slant 
styles, as well as ancient alphabets, 
with their relative value and employ- 
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ment in modern use. Even beyond all 
this it goes into the illustration and ap- 
plication of penmanship principles and 
proficiency in flourishing, lettering, en- 
grossing and pen drawing that must 
thrill even the non-professional with 
admiration and enthusiasm. And what 
is more, it treats of both the modern 
history and archaeology of letters, 
showing the recently unearthed tab- 
lets, with their cuniform inscriptions, 
just dug from beneath the ruins of the 
ancient Tower of Babel, which are 
proven to have been engraved 6,000 to 
7,000 years before Christ, in contrast 
with the latest production of the cere- 
ographic artist of the current year. 

The author is well known as one of 
the leading penmanship teachers of 
this country. In reading his lectures 
you almost feel the personality of the 
writer. It is clear, concise, correct 
and full of spice. The cut on this page 
not only illustrates pen drawing, but 
also the feelings of the children when 
the lecture closed. Teachers will not 
be disappointed in this book. 


The Piasa Chatauqua opens July 22 
and closes August 19. <A program of 
rare attractions has been arranged 
and admirable train service will be 
furnished. The situation is beautiful, 
charming and healthful. Among the 
attractions are lectures by Dr. Tal- 
image, Sam Jones and other national 
celebrities. Among the prominent 
features may be mentioned Christian 
Endeavor and Baptist Young People’s 
day, Epworth League day, W. C. T. 
U. day, Music day, Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary day. 

Daily concerts by popular’ bands 
The editor of The Ob- 
server will lecture Friday and Satur- 
day of this week on the Eastern ques- 
tion. 


will be given. 


Mr. T. H. Perrin, business man- 
ager of The Observer, will be superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school during 
the four Sundays of the assembly. 






















> 
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Pen drawings from Ellsworth’s Lectures on Penmanship. 





Arthur’s Home Magazine for June 
presents for its leading article an jp- 
structive sketch of Rembrandt, illus- 
trated with reproductions of the paint- 
er’s work. It is followed by a timely 
and graphic description of the slave 
trade in Africa as it exists at the pres- 
ent day. 

We cannot speak too highly of the 
self-culture and kindergarten depart- 
ments. 


The return of Julian Hawthorne, the 
Special Commissioner sent out by The 
Cosmopolitan to investigate the famine 
and plague in India, confirms the worst 
fears. British officials in India were 
not anxious to have Mr. Hawthorne 
risk his life by a close inspection of the 
horrors of plague and famine, but he 
is a typical American, and having un- 
dertaken to see the real conditions, 
was deterred by no dangers. Bight 
and a half millions of people have al- 
ready perished, and the reading of Mr. 
Hawthorne’s description will open the 
eyes of the world to a condition of 
affairs that is almost inconceivable in 
this year of jubilee. 


Lord Dufferin, late governor geueral 
of Canada and viceroy of India, has 
written for the July Scribner's a paper 
on the significance of John Cabot’s 
discovery of the mainland of America, 
as related to the dominance of Anglo- 
Saxon institutions. Lord Dufferin is 
the chairman of the committee which 
has in charge the celebration at Bris- 
tol, Eng., of the four hundredth anni- 
versary of that event. 


Messrs. Flood & Vincent, Meadville, 
~’a., announces a new and enlarged 
edition of Roman and Medieval Art, 
by William H. Goodyear, lecturer to 
the Brooklyn Institute. The book has 
been revised and a number of illustra- 
tions added, making a total of nearly 
“00. Prof. Goodyear has proved him- 
self a good guide to the study of art, 
and in this volume he makes the his- 
tory of the manner in which the Ro- 
mans adopted and modified the art of 
the Greeks clear and interesting. 
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Henry Altemus of Philadelphia has 
just issued John MHabberton’s latest 
and best book, “Trif and Trixy; a Sto- 
ry of a Dreadfully Delighted Little 
Girl and Her Adoring but Tormented 
Parents, Relations and Friends.” This 
is incomparably the happiest and most 
delightful story John Habberton has 
yet written, and its appearance will 
create the same furore that followed 
the publication of “Helen’s Babies,” 
which made him famous. 


The Ellsworth Company, of New 
York, desire first-class men to handle 
that splendid new work on penman- 
ship, “Illustrated Lessons and  Lec- 
tures.” Mr. Ellsworth had this work 
on exhibition at the great Milwaukee 
meeting, and every one was. well 
pleased with the book. It is wonderful 
what an amount of instrucfion and 
illustration he has on these 298 large 
quarto pages. Three thousand copies 
have already been sold. 


The Western Military Academy 
(Wyman Institute), Upper Alton, IIl., 
is an ideal place for a boy to get a 
first-class education. A _ visit to the 
handsome, well-kept grounds, the gym- 
nasium, the armory and to see the 
perfect type of young manhood that 
is here developed through physica! 
training and military drill causes one 
to wish that he might turn backward 
in the flight of time and spend his 
school days over again at just such a 
homelike institution. 


PORTRAITS OF AUTHORS 
THEIR HOMES. 


AND 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,.Boston, are 
issuing a fine set of masterpieces con- 
sisting of 37 portraits and pictures of 
the homes of authors. This is a very 
useful set of portraits and has attract- 
ed a great deal of attention wherever 
they have ‘been seen. Nothing could 
be more appropriate to create an inter- 
est in the study of authors. 

In very many schools a note book is 
given to each pupil, who, having con- 
tributed his one or two cents for a por- 
trait or a picture or both, pastes them 
into the book. He then proceeds to 
write in the book such information of 
the author as may be given him by his 
teacher, and also such quotations as he 
may have learned ‘by heart. Note 


books prepared in this way are a source 
of very great pleasure to the pupil, and 
tend to give him early in life such in- 
formation in regard to authors as will 
make the acquisition of further knowl- 
edge in the same direction a pleasure 
to him as long as he lives. 


A BOOK FOR BOYS. 

All parents who have wanted a 
clean, pure book to place in the hands 
of young children and growing boys 
will be glad to know that the Vir Pub- 
lishing Co., 350 Hale building, Phila- 
delphia, is about to publish a series of 
such books addressed to boys, young 
men, young husbands, men at 45 and 
those at 65. This series to men is to 
be followed by a similar series of five 
books to women. The series to wom- 


en is to be written by Mrs. Mary 
Wood-Allen, M. D., who is widely 


known as a writer and lecturer on per- 
sonal and social purity. The series to 
men is by Sylvanus Stall, D. D., asso- 
ciate editor of the Lutheran Observer, 
who is widely known by his various 
books and especially by his “Object 
Sermons to Children.” The first vol- 
ume, “What a Young Boy Ought to 
IKxnow,” will be ready next week. The 
hooks are to sell at $1 each. 


AUTHORS AND FLOWERS. 


BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 

1. What flower was so great a fav- 
orite with Longfellow that he express- 
ed himself as “not likely to go to 
town” while it was in bloom? 

2. What flower most frequently 
mentioned by Shakespeare? 


3. What did Mrs. Stowe consider 
the one thing needful to render TF iori- 
da a “paradise?” 

4. What does Shakespeare catl 
“Cupid’s flower?’ 

5. Whatis characterized by John 
Burroughs as having the richest and 


strongest perfume he ever found in a 
wild flower? 
6. What was to Lucy Larecom the 
most wonderful climber she ever saw? 
7. Of what did Whittier write— 
“O sacred flowers of faith and hope, 
As sweetly now as then, 
Ye bloom on many a kitchen siope, 
In many a pine-dark glen.” 


8. What did Emerson declare a 
“Salve for my worse wounds?” 
9. What did George Eliot “wish the 
sky would rain down?” 
10. What did Wordsworth regard as 
“nature’s favorite?” ; 


Answers. 
1. Lilac. 
2. Rose. 
3. Grass. 
4. Pansy. 
5. Horned Bladderwort. (Utricular- 
ia cornuta.) 
6. Trumpet-vine. 
7. Mayflower. 
§. “A wild-rose or rock-loving col- 
umbine; 
Salve my worst wounds.” 
9. “T wish 


The sky would rain down 
roses, as the rain, 
From off the shaken bush.” 
10. Daisy. 





EIGHT GOLDEN RULES FOR 
TEACHING. 





BY JAS. S. STEVENSON. 

I. “Know thoroughly and familiarly 
the lesson you wish to teach, or, in 
other words, teach from a full mind 
and a clear understanding.” 

Il. “Gain and keep the attention 
and interest of the pupils upon the les- 
son. Refuse to teach without atten- 
tion.” 

Ill. “Use words understood by both 
teacher and pupil in the same sense— 


tanguage clear and vivid alike to 
both.” 
IV. “Begin with what is already 


well known to the pupil in the lesson 
or upon the subject, and proceed to the 
unknown by single, easy and natural 
steps, letting the known explain the 
unknown.” 

V. “Use the pupil’s own mind, excit- 
ing his self activities, and leaving him 
to think out the truth for himself.” 

VI. “Keep his thoughts as much as 
possible ahead of your expression, 
making him a discoverer of truth.” 

VII. “Require the pupil to repro- 
duce in thought the lesson he is learn- 
ing, thinking it out in parts, proofs, 
connections, and applications, till he 
can express it in his own language.” 

VIII. “Review, review. Review, re- 
producing correctly the old, deepening 
its impression with new thought, cor- 
recting false views. and completing the 
true.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Yhe American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If you failto get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 

This Journal is published every month, and 
Entered at the post-office at St. Louis, 
Mo., and admitted through the mails at 
second-class rates. 

Renew prc mptly after or even before your sub- 

at tion expires. This will greatly accom- 
ate us. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 
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Our Bible offer is still open to both 
new and renewal subscribers. These 
Bibles have given universal satisfac- 
tion wherever they 
Remember: 

It is Holman’s 
Teachers’ Bible. 

It is printed in large minion type. 

It is 9x18 inches when open. 

It has flexible Morocco leather cov- 
ers, With round corners and overlap- 
ping edges. 

It has silk head-bands 
ribbon book-mark. 

It has red under gold edges. 

It contains the very latest and best 
“Helps,” including Maps, Charts, Con- 
cordance, Gazetteer, Chronological 
Tables, Gospel Harmony, etc. 

The “American Journal of Educa- 
tion” one year and this valuable pre- 
mium Bible prepaid for $2.50. 


have been received. 


Self-Pronouncing 


and a silk 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


Many of our readers are greatly in- 
terested in the subject of Child Study. 
The very best help on this interesting 
subject is the “Child Study Monthly,” 
edited by Dr. Wm. O. Krohn. It is a 
64 page magazine, one dollar per year. 
We will send the “Child Study Month- 
ly’ and the “American ‘Journal of 
Education” both one year for one dol- 
lar and sixty cents. Either new or 
renewal subscriptions. Take advan- 
tage of this offer. It will not last 
long. 


AGENTS.—We are entirely out of 
sample copies and can now only fur- 
nish the July number for the Insti- 
tute. Save one each of all the back 
numbers you have; fasten them to- 
gether, thus making a canvassing 
book, and be sure to give every teacher 
an opportunity to subscribe. 
report promptly 
Institute. 
many 


Please 
at the close of your 
Delays on your part cause 
complaints from your subscrib- 
ers, 


TWO PROBLEMS. 


A subscriber 
for solution: 

“I have a garden in the form of an 
equilateral triangle, whose sides are 
200 feet. At each corner stands a 
tower; the height of the first is 30 
feet, the second 40 feet and the thira 
50 feet. At what distance from the 
base of each tower must a ladder be 
placed that it may just reach the top 
of each? And what is the length of 
vi ladder, the garden being on an 
horizontal Peet 

2. A man wishes to float 25,000 cubic 
feet of hardwood on some cedar, The 
hardwood weighs 76 pounds per cubic 
foot and the cedar 30 pounds, and 10 
per cent is allowed for the safety of 
the men guiding. How much cedar 
will be required? 


WESTERN 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


(Wyman Institute) 
UPPER ALTON, ILLINOIS. 
Ideal location. 19th year. 50 acres. Buildings 
of brick and stone. Hot-water heat. Electric 
light. Homelike surroundings. Limited num- 
ber. Carefulsupervision. Nosaloons. College 
preparation. U.S. Army detail. For circulars 
and information address 
ALBERT M. JACKSON, A.M., Prin., 


Upper Alton; Ill. 
or HENRY P. WYMAN, 
101 S. Main Street, St. Louis, Mo, 


sends the following 





Teacher, Ministers, Physicians :x¢., 


others 
interested in educational matters should write 
for CENTRAL UNIVERSITY ANNOUNCEMENT, giv- 
ing course of home study leading to the degrees 
A.M., B.S., M.S., Ph.D., etc., etc. Ladies inter- 
ested should write for circulars on skilled nurs- 
ing. Separate department same school. 
Address—J. B. WELLS, M.D., 
Times Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED. 


POSITION AS TEACHER IN 
SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING AND 
OTHER BRANCHES. 
EXPERIENCED. Address, 


310 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
FRANKLIN GOLLEGE ‘i¥.a7HEN?:9: 


tion, room and books, $2.50 to $3.00a week.; total 

cost $140 a year; 8 courses; course for for D.D., 

Ph.D., &c.; catalog free with plan toearn funds. 
W. A. WILLIAMS, D.D, President. 


FOR SAL 


new; 











A handsome ROLL-TOP OF- 
FICE DESK; oak finish; 
list price, $35.00; wil: sell for $20.00 cash. 
Address, 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE “~~ 





sets STANDARD 
AMERICAN ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA, 8 volumes each; edition 1896; regular 
price, $30.00; will sell for $12.00. This is a great 
bargain. 
MARY E. DUDLEY, 
210 Vine Street, St. Louis. 


FOR SALE Yaggy’s Anatomical study, 


Latest edition; new; regular 
will sell for $15.00. 
Address—BROWN, 
Care American Journal of Kducation. 


price, $35.00; 
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MAKING BAD BOYS GOOD. 


BY THE REV. D. SOUTHERLAND. 


Some years ago a clergyman visiting 
gragged school in London asked a 
cass of ‘bright, mischievous urchins, 
all of whom had been gathered from 
the streets, “How many bad boys does 
ittake to make a good one?” A little 
fellow immediately replied: “One, sir, 
if you treat him well.” 

That boy revealed the secret of how 
to make bad boys good. Like most 
secrets, it is very simple once you 
know it. To ‘treat a boy well is to 
trust in the better side of his nature. 
Even the worst boy has some elements 
of goodness in him. Suspicion hinders 
their expression, ‘but trust helps them 
to blossom into flower and fragrance. 
A great teacher of our century lays 
down as a law in man-making, the ax- 
im: “Trust a man, and you make 
him trustworthy.” He ‘but put into 
other words the thought of the little 
boy in the ragged school. Experience 
proves over and over again that trust 
is the atmosphere in which the best 
qualities flourish of those who are 
tempted ito do evil. A reclaimed thief, 
after being honest for some years, was 
forced to steal by the knowledge that 
he was watched. The doubtful look 
and keen supervision of a new master, 
who ‘was acquainted with his old re- 
cord, drove him down into the depths 
from which he had ibeen lifted. ‘Frust- 
ing him would have saved him. Sus- 
pecting him, ruined him, ‘The writer 
remembers an experiment that was 
tried some years ago in a city where 
many ‘boys and young men use_ to con- 
gregate at the corners of certain 
Streets. A hall «vas engaged in that 
neighborhood, furnished comfortably, 
and fitted up with tables on whicn 
were piaced newspapers, illustrated 
magazines, and ‘with a long table run- 
ing the entire length of the room at 
which innocent games could be played. 
The loafers were lovingly invited into 
this hall, and made to feel at home in 
it. The superintendent laid down the 
tule that the young fellows themselves 
were to keep order and prevent all 
Tough and unruly conduct. He trust- 
ed them, and they responded nobly to 
his faith in them. At first they could 
scarcely understand it, and suspect- 


ed that something as back of it; but 
after a few evenings, their latent man- 
hood came to the surface. An intoxi- 
cated young man reeled in one night 
and urged the boys to have a good 
time, but they lifted him in their 
arms, and carried him out to the corn- 
er. Inside of a month the institution 
was as quiet and orderly as any in the 
city. The young fellows strove hard 
to become worthy of the confidence 
placed in them. Their rude voices 
took on a gentier tone, and coarse 
words that once tripped lightly from 
their lips were checked. They washed 
their faces, tidied their persons, and 
gradually grew to look quite decent. 
Not a few of them gave up loafing, and 
found steady employment. A moral 
revolution ‘was accomplished in that 
part of the city. Bad boys were made 
good by trusting them. What was 
done in one city, can be done in any 
other city where workers have faith 
and wisdom enough to trust boys and 
young men so as to make them trust- 
worthy.—S. S. Times. 


VALUABLE TIME SAVED. 


An ingenious person named . 
whose patience is evidently more high- 
ly developed than his sense of humor, 
has been making some experiments 
that are supposed to ‘be very important 
to scientific teachers. He has found 
that it takes a young child 364-1000 of a 
second to recognize the letter ¢, 358- 
1000 of a second to recognize the letter 
a, and 389-1000 of a second to recog- 
nize the letter t; while the word c-a-t 
asa whole is recognized in 339-1000 of a 
second. Therefore, he says, primary 
teaching should be done by words and 
not by letters, and the letters should 
be 1-12 of an inch high and printed in 
a line not more ‘than four inches long. 
We don’t know exactly how he has 
discovered all these things, but that 
does not matter: for he is evidently a 
very profound person. We have done 
some figuring ourseives on the basis 
of his researches, and ‘we find that, 
following out his method and adopting 
his kind of reading book, a child of 
five years, in an average daily lesson, 
would each day save 9789-10000 of a 
minute out of its valuable time. Think 
of that.—Bookman, 


In every primary school at least 15 
minutes each day should be spent in 
story reading by the teacher. A 
taste and a strong desire for good lit- 
erature may be developed in the child 
before he is 10 years old. 


Two Disagreeable Characters.—“I 
don’t know anything more disagreeable 
than a man who will not do what he 
can.” “Oh, he does not compare with 
the fellow who insists on doing what 
he can’t.”—Truth. 





KEEPING IN 16 LESSONS By Mail. 
etd = should know how. 
Write for Free Particulars to 

“W. G. CE G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 
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IVIL. = pee TO STUDENTS. 
ENGINEERING (Stet? =5) pROFESSIONAL MEN 
Surveying & Mapping YOUNG MEN 


Mining & Prospecting 
Electricity 
Maehine Design 
Mechanical Drawing 
Steam Engineering 
(Stat., Loco. & Mar.) 
Architectural Drawing 
Plumbing & Heating 
English Branckes 


and others who cannot 
afford to lose time from 
work. Send for Free 
Circular and References 


wish to Study, to 

The International 
rhe Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1047 Seranton, Pa, 





WEEK’S 
Vest Pocket Webster’s 
Pronouncing Dictionary 


and Complete Manual of Par- 
liamentary Practice. 

Containing also French, 
Latin, Italian, and Spanish 
Words and Phrases, Rules for 
Spelling, Interest Laws and 
Statutes of Limitation, Rules 
for Punctuation, Forms, &c., 
&c., &c. Full Leather, Gilt, 
Indexed, 25c, Agents wanted. 


E. A. WEEKS & CO., Publishers, 
5tf CHICAGO . 











PTY. 
Menge Gey 


The Most Complete Compendium 
Published. 


PRICE, - - $1.00. 


LESSONS BY MAIL 


In all Brancbes of Penmanship. 


DIPLOMAS FILLED IN AND ENGROSSED AT 
ROCK BOTTOM PRICES. 


Write for Circulars. 


F. W. TAMBLYN, 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
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e e« KIND WORDS. e« « 
Leo 
I deem the “American Journal of Education” one of the 
best educational papers published. Its value to the 
teaching profession cannot be overestimated, and | 
should be glad to know that every teacher in this coun- 


ty was receiving it regularly. 
GEO. P. CRANDELL, Peggy, Mo. 


I find the “American Journal of Education’’ very val- 
uable in my work, and it keeps me posted on the educa- 


tional affairs of the State. A. L. IVES, 
Com. Lincoln Co., Mo. 
I very much appreciate the “American Journal of Edu- 
cation.’’ It gets better every year. J. A. MILLER, 


Ferguson, Mo. 
Your “American Journal of Education” is improving 
with every number. I want our teachers to take it, and 
other journals also. FRENCH STROTHER, 
Mexico, Mo. 
I enjoy the “American Journal of Education’ very 
much. W. W. THOMAS, Marshfield, Mo. 





I like the “American Journal of Education’’ very much 
indeed and will always speak a good word for it. 
T. J. McLAIN, Thayer, Mo. 


Your “Journal” has been excellent throughout the en- 
tire year. It has been filled each month with many good 
things for struggling, energetic school teachers, that 
helped them. CHAS. A. COLE, Washington, Mo. 





I think the “‘American Journal of Education’’ in its 


present form ranks among the foremost in the State in 
every particular. GEO. W. HENDRICKS, 
Galena, Mo. 





Allow me to congratulate you upon the success you 
have made of the ‘“‘American Journal of Education.” It 
ought to be read by every teacher in the State 

F. A. BRANNOCK, Bloomfield, Mo. 

You publish a splendid paper and it will win. 
know a good thing when they see it. 

J. FAIRBANKS, Springfield, Mo. 


People 


Your “American Journal of Education’’ is 


setineed greatly ap- 
eciated. 


I think every month it gets better 
JOHN F. OSBORN, Evansville, Mo. 





The “American Journal of Education’’ is one of the 
foremost educational papers in the United States. It is 
so good I cannot say enough for it. 

L. HICKMAN, Iron Co., Mo. 





I value the “American Journal 
highly, and wish it much success. 
J. H. CALDWELL, Fulton Co., Mo. 


of Education’ very 








The Bluff Line, 


From Union Station via Elevated Road 
and Merchants’ Bridge, thus avoiding 
the Tunnel, is a direct lineto . 


Alton, Jerseyville, Grafton, 
and Springfield. 


Depart 6:50 a.m. daily: Arrive 7:10p m. daily 
" SCep.m ** { ee, | 





Tne only Railroad to 
Clifton Terrace, Piasa Bluffs, 
Chatauqua Assembly Grounds, 
and Grafton.————=_ 





Very low Excursion Rates now in effect. 
Tickets on sale at Union Station and City Tic- 
ket Office, Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 


A. E. WILLIAMS, H. W. GAYS, 
Gen’1Passenger Agent, Traffic Manager, 
4th & Chestnut Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 


Hanson’s Merry Melodies. 


For the School-Room and Social Circle. 
Author of Merry Songs, etc. 


No teacher will be disappointed, unless it will be agreeably go 
in using this little book. Nota song has been inserted for the pur. 
pose of swelling the size and price of the book. Every one is first. 
class. The use of such songs as ‘‘7he Moonlight Sail,” “The 
Bugle Song,” “Sweet Summer's Gone Away,”’ and “Heart 
flowers,” will touch the heart of many a ‘‘bad boy’’ and stir him 
to manly actions. Teachers, supply your schools and let your 
pupils enjoy themselves a few minutes each day in singing someof 
the sweetest melodies ever written. They were written durin 
moments of inspiration, and will certainly charm. Manilla covers 
48 pp. Price, 1§c.; or $1.50 per dozen. " 


By Ss. G: HANSON, 





Hanson’s Merry Songs. 


For Vocal Classes, Institutes, Day Schools, etc. 


By S$. ¢; 
HANSON. 


Merry Songs is a new book, full of fresh and sparkling music, 
The attention of teachers is called to the following claims: 


1. The first eighteen pages constitute a Guide to the Art of Read- 
ing and Singing Written Music. The teacher will be amazed at the 
novelty and simplicity of the first few lessons. ‘‘7he Old Farm 
Gate’’ is original with the author, and no other has the right touse 
it. As a device of teaching the art of reading written music it is 
unequaled. 


2. The variety of the music is great, and something can be found 
for almost every occasion. Children’s Easy Songs and Glees, 
Solos, Duets, Songs and Glees, Sacred Songs, Choruses, Planta- 
tion Melodies, New Patriotic Songs and Grand National Airs. 


3. The book contains 117 pages, and has about as much music 
in it as the ordinary 75c. class and convention book. Two parts 
are written on each staff. 


4. MERRY SONGS was composed by a day school teacher, a 
man who knows the wants of his fellow sufferers. That he has hit 
the mark is shown by the large sales his books have had: MERRY 
MELODIES, out five years, 110,000 copies sold; MERRY SONGS, 
three years, 30,000. Price, 30c. per copy. For introduction, 
$3 00 per dozen. The money must accompany the order. 
book is not satisfactory, return it within ten days, and the money 
will be refunded. Every vocal teacher is asked to make a trial of 
MERRY SONGS. 


Wicks and Boyer’s How to Teach 
AND STUDY GEOGRAPHY. 
Published in parts. Parts I and I] now ready. 





PART I is on South America and Europe. It consists of Brace 
Outlines for the blackboard that are truly pictures of study, Sug- 
gestive Key Words as indicators of supplementary work outside 
of text books, thus teaching and training pupils to search in the 
great storehouse of knowledge. Queer Queries on geographical 
subjects; these will stir up any school. Jéems of Interest gath- 
ered from many sources and are of much practical benefit. The 
book is warmly received by leading teachers and many _ inquiries 
made for succeeding parts. 230 pages. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 

PART II, North America. This volume is an exceedingly inter- 
esting one; every state in the United States is treated separately 
as mentioned in part I. It cannot fail to be of very great interest 
to every teacher and pupil. Mexico and Canada also receive a 
liberal space. With these books geography can easily be made the 
most interesting study in school. 325 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 
cents. Parts I and Il will be sent to any teacher, prepaid, for $1. 

These books are just what you need to add interest to your 
Geography lessons. They will not only help the schools, but they 
will help you. 


Address all _Derrin & Smith, Pub., St. Louis. 
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rthe government. 
glendid chance for teachers of 
higher education or young collego 
mentosecure & professiona education 
inlaw, medicine, science, etc., While earning 
‘rom $i,200 to $1,800 per annum as Assistant Exam- 
iors in the Patent Office. Good positions in Indian Service for 
} re A high grade in competitive examination is all that is 
. Particulars free as to salaries, dates, &c., if you 
ation, American Journal of Education. 

NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE (In- 
corporated), 2d Nat. Bk. Bldg., Washington, D. C. 









A A] D Penmanship. 
ial Bookkeeping 
and Spanish TAUGHT BY MAIL « 
Personally. Good positions secured all pupils 
ghencompetent. All these branches TAUGHT Ry 
MAIL. First_lesson_in Shorthand FREE. 
write W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 


a” 


_ The Coast Line to MACKINAC 


—TAKE THE— 





MACKINAC 
DETROIT 
PETOSKEY 
CHICAGO 


New Steel Passenger Steamers 


The Greatest Perfection yet attained in 
Boat Construction—Luxurious Equipment, 
Artistic Furnishing, Decoration and Effic- 
jent Service, insuring the highest degree of 
COMFORT, SPEED AND SAFETY 


Four Trips PER WEEK BETWEEN 


Toledo, Detroit and Mackinac 


PETOSKEY, “THE SOO,” MARQUETTE 
AND DULUTH. 

LOW RATES to Picturesque Mackinacand 
Return, including Meals and Berths. From 
Cleveland, $18; from Toledo, $15; from 
Detroit, $13.50. 

DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE. 


Between Detroit and Cleveland 

Connecting at Cleveland with Earliest 
Trains for all points East. South and South- 
west and at Detroit for all points North and 
Northwest. 


Sunday Trips June, July, August and Sept. Only- 
EVERY DAY BETWEEN 


Cleveland,Put-in-Bay Toledo 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. Address 
A. A. SCHANTZ, e. p. a., DETROIT, MICH. 


The Detroit & Cleveland Steam Nav. Co. 


Ay MAKER Ss G@ebrated SOUBLE WARP 
a RICAN BUNTING FLAGS 
| ree ( AREES ne 
EASTON CO. oy Wie’ pam 

B “edna MANUFAGTORY |ReToRneo 


SOAR 
} 4S TO DURABILITY OF COLOR, 
STRENGTH OF MATERIAL & |'NAMERICA, Ton 


= sw /emeny 


WORKMANSHIP © BEST PRODUCED!" ron ex « Mihara ®™ 











THE COLUMBIAN CYCLOPEDIA 


386 Volumes. 


The largest American Cyclopedia. 
Pronounces all Titles. 

Volumes of Handy Size. 

Furnishes the Largest and Latest Maps. 


No other Cyclopedia even pretends 


7,650 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


| Includes an Unabridged Dictionary. 


29,600 Pages. 


Information Right Down to Date. 
You can keep Upto the Times by adding 


| an Annual each year. 


to claim these features, but don’t you 


think they are pretty important? It isthe only complete reference work ever 
published, and because of its simplicity and clearness of style, combination of 
dictionary with cyclopedia, and because it gives the pronunciation of every 
word, it is better adapted to popular use as well as scholarly consultation than 
any other Cyclopedia published. It is 


THOROUGHLY AMERICAN 


giving more space to the treatment of all American interests than any other 
cyclopedia published and devotes more space to United States affairs than 
All the Other Cyclopedias Combined. We do not depend on a few patched 


pages to justify our claim that THE COLUMBIAN furnishes 


The Latest Information on All Subjects, 


but treats everything fully and intelligently. Notice a few illustrations below 


THE VENEZUELAN DISPUTE.—Full history 
of the trouble, with several maps, biographies, 
portaits of the Venezuelan Commission, ex- 
tracts from diplomatic correspondence, etc. | 

SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES.—Argon: four- 
teen-page illustrated article on 1ts discovery. 
X-rays, eighteen-page illustrated article, also 
articles on Anti-toxine, Acetylene Gas, Electo 
Artograph, Tesla’s Oscilator, Nansen’s Arctic 
Explorations, etc. 


Approved by th 


HENRY R. CORBETT, Superintendent Public In- 
strucion of Nebraska. 

THE COLUMBIAN CYCLOPEDIA is comprehen- | 

sive, reliable, American and up to date. 


FRANCIS A. MARCH, Jr., One of the Editors | 
(Department of Etymology) Standard Dic- | 
tionary. 

Have found it in all cases quite as thorough, 
more concise, and with its statistical informa- | 
tion brought up to a later date. 


HON. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, 
Nebraska. 

THE COLUMBIAN is very complete and its use 
effects a great saving of time, while the AN- 
NUAL is absolutely necessary to one who desires 
to preserve a permanent record of contempor- 
aneous events. I heartily commend both THe 
CycLopEpIA and THE ANNUAL. 








Lincoln, 


These are but samples of hundreds 
country. 


Write for Descriptive 





AMERICAN AFFAIRS.—Recent events of im- 
portance fully recorded, such as full synopsis 
of new constitutions in New York, South Car- 
olina, Utah, etc., besides over 300 pages de- 
voted to the transactions of Congress, the 
political, industrial, financial. religious, and 
other affairs, profusely illustrated. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS.—Cuban Revolt, Armenian 
Massacres, South African troubles, and the 
history of every country brought down to date. 


e Best Judges, 


JAMES H. FAIRCHILD, D.D., LL.D.. Late Presi- 
dent Oberlin College, Oberlin, 0. 


The editorial work is done with good judgment 


| and thoroughness, and that the 1ange of topics, 


and their presentation are such as to adapt the 
work admirably to the needs of the general read- 
er and family. 


JAMES K. POWERS, A.M., President Alabama 
State Normal College. 

I am delighted with the books. They more 

than fulfill every promise made in their behalf. 


W. T. MOORF, M.A.. LL.D, Dean of the Bible 
College of MISSOURI. 


For accuracy, co) prehensiveness and conden- 
sati n it excels all other works of the kind I 
have consulted. The Atlas accompanying the 
Cyclopedia is very good in every respect; the ar- 
rangement is especially commendable. 


of endorsements from all parts of the 


Circulars and Terms to 


GARRETSON, COX & CO., Publishers Buffalo, N.Y. 





CURRENT HISTORY 


QUARTERLY ILLUSTRATED 
$1.50 Per Annum. 


Records systematically each quarter all the important events in the United 


States and each foreign country, in every department, Politics, Diplomacy, 
War, Finance, Business and Industry, Labor Interests, Religion, Education, 
Science, Sociology, Archeology, all regularly covered in the most careful 
manner and so completely indexed as to make, as the Springfield Republican 
says, “a real cyclopedia of current events.”’ The Review of Reviews says: 
“It is eminently a publication to be filed and kept permanently for reference.’’ 
Six volumes, 1890 to 1896, now complete. 
Are you interested? Sample Pages Free! 


AGENT Garretson, Cox & Co., Publishers, 
862 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sample Copy Ten Cents! 


WANTED. 
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mE CORNER STONE 





of every library, little or 
great, should be 4a 
History of the World 
which is comprehen- 
sive, authentic, ably 
written, fully illustra- 
ted, and above all 
down-to-date. The 
one single work which 


at last completely fills 
all these require- 
ments is that incom- 
parable record of 
human development 
and progress, the 


LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY 


8 Splendid Yolumes; Nearly 4000 Pages; Over 600 Illustrations; Nearly 100 Colored Maps 
FOUNDATION The material of the Library has been STYLE The old dry style of simply detailing events in 


laboriously secured from the most trust- chronological order has been discarded. Facts are 


Seven of the volumes are on the 
press and the eighth and last will 
be ready April 1. By special ar- 
rangement with the publishers, a 
limited number of sets will be dis- 
tributed through The New York 
Newspaper Syndicate to introduce 
and advertise the work. Those 
ordering now will secure the Lt- 
brary at about one-half the regular 
subscription price, which ts from 
$36 to $48 a set, according to bind- 
ng. On receipt of only One Dol- 
-ar the first seven volumes will be 
delivered at once, and the eighth 
immediately after April rst. The 
balance is payable at the rate of 
ONLY TEN CENTS a day. The 
Syndicate allows a whole week in 
which to examine the work, when 
it may be returned if not entirely 
satisfactory and money will be 
promptly refunded. 


























worthy and latest sources of historical information, such as the brought out so as to interest the reader not only in the narration 
Great Libraries and Museums of the world, and Government but the Philosophy of History. The pages are enlivened with 
Archives. The data thus collected has been arranged and care- historic stories of olden time and authentic happenings of to- 
fully written, under special commission, by ISAAC SIMTH CLARE, day. Each nation is held up to view asa picture, and the whole 
the well-known historian, and has been reviewed and verified by work, with its lavish illustrations and superb maps, affords an 
the Professors of History in four leading American Universities. inspiring panorama of the moving course of events. in history 
The text is preceded by an elaborate Essay on the Importance from the dawn of time to the present year 
of the Study of History by Moses Coit Tyler, Professor of —_—— 
American History in Cornell University. -* cial 
ILLUSTRATIONS The Library contains over 600 The very full Table of Contents and Ex- 
illustrations from the foremost : 
artists of Europe and America, embracing facsimiles of carved haustive General Index make the Library 
inscriptions recently discovered, battle scenes from famous 7nvV y 22: 
paintings, interesting scenic representations, and authentic por- neninnte for the puepose of Sollou ing 
traits and busts of ancient and modern celebrities from Herodotus from period to period the historical study of 
the father of History to William McKinley and his cabinet. all special topics, such as Education, Reli- 
MAPS Thegeographical and physical features of the Library gion, Finance, Diplomacy, Literature, etc 
are carefully described and illustrated by a large ' ; 








number of new single and double-page colored maps, besides — ——————— —— 


numerous charts and diagrams. Among the former are eleven Tr : > a OME ‘ : 
separate maps of Europe alone, exhibiting the political and geo- ouue er. - poe PEE: ee Ge eee 
graphical changes from the fall of the Roman Empire to the pres- J er 


ent day. The maps cover a wide range, from the representation 
of the World according to Strabo and Ptolemy to charts showing | 00 down and 10 cents a day (payable 
‘ monthly) secures the entire work 


the scenes of the late Armenian Massacres, and Dr. Nansen’s 
for immediate use ard enjoyment. 


route in the polar regions. 
The Library presents a complete record of events throughout the world up to the time icati 
rary 5 ) of th t vol- 
Ss EE H OW + soll ya instance, it contains the only authentic hhletory of “THE ARMENIAN MASSACRES.” oTHE VENEZORLAN 
LATE IT is 7m Cana et TE,” ‘THE NEW ARBITRATION TREATY,” “THE CUBAN REVOLUTION,” “THE REVOLT 
F Se ,” together with the late history of every important nation,all illustrated and explained with a large number 
of new portraits, maps and diagrams. In a word, THE LIBRARY is the MOST RECENT HISTORY OF THE WORLD BEFORE THE PURLIC 


=====HOW TO ORDER THIS SUPERB HISTORY OF THE WORLD.==== 


Bring or send 81 to THE NEW YORK NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 93 Fifth Avenue, New Yo SE ‘f 
> N Ws oR SY D " », Ne rk, and the first SEVEN VOL of 
TeGehie LIT Gr er sent Wa Pouniaa abe TSIM Sidoy emmedet mye AT ONGE, The alance payable ete ras of OO 

2 Nis -EAL 1 ‘ - You can have the Half-} co bindi 

——, — fe yy egy nd oe a Woo cine THE HALF-MOROCCO STYLE, because it ie chess enh cae 
e » an ' T, you have 10L for examination. Money will be prompt] t od if is not 
mg ny 4 cosy epee The confidence of THE SYNDICATE that the volumes will be gladly received. Shendanhey abocedated ond cheerteliy pain 
or is shown by sending a $46 set of books on payment of only $1. We also feel that you will thoroughly appreciate the superb new work and speak 











favorably of it to others. Owing to the nominal price at which these introductory set Id i i 
rte ip Amada . L i 1 1 the y sets are sold, the cost of delivery must be paid by the purchaser. 
— pl Se illustrations will be sent on application. We refer to any newspaper in New York, Boston, Chicago, or San Franciso, 


SRERESS NEW YORK NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Gufort's Perfect Heel Protector 

avice that ve lop- 

Hie oeHeels. Guaranteed to add 

5) per cent. to the wearing quaity of 
SS 






r of shoes. Made of Silver 
a) Paniited, very durable. : 
applied by any one. We mail a 
sample pale, with nails, for 10e., or 
por containing six pairs protectors, 
with nails, a steel c = 
god full instructions for applying 
for 30 cts. Agents wanted, Address, 











THE 
MISSOURI GREAT 


ae Southwest 


a Y 
Poe §=6SYSTEM. 
Connecting the Commercial 
Centers and Rich Farms of 
MISSOURI, 
The Broad Corn and Wheat Fields and Thriving 
Towns of 
KANSAS, 
The Fertile River Valleys and Trade Centers of 
NEBRASKA, 


d Picturesque and Enchanting Scenery, an4 
—, the Famous Mining Districts of . 


COLORADO, 
Agricultural, Fruit, Mineral and Timber Lands, 
- a Vamous Hot Springs of 


ARKANSAS, 
The Beautiful Rolling Prairies and Woodlands of the 
INDIAN TERRITORY, 
The Sugar Plantations of 
LOUISIANA, 


Cotton and Grain Fields, the Cattle Ranges and 
oni Winter Resorts of 


TEXAS, 
Historical and Scenic 


OLD AND NEW MEXICO, 
And forms with its Cypeaiene the Popular Winter 
ui 


ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA. 

For full description and illustrated pamphlets of 
any of the above States, or Hot Springs, Ark., San An- 
tonio, Tex., and Mexico, address Company's Agents, or 
¥. B. DODDRIDGE, H.C, TOWNSEND, 

General Manager, Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt., 








ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 


RAILWAY. 
TWO TRAINS DAILY 


The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 


To 
Toledo, Detroit, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Toronto, Montreal, 
Buffalo, Albany, Boston, 


Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburg, 


And all points North and Kast. 


Elegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars to Toledo 
Sleeping and Parlor Cars to Indianapolis, 
New Buffet Reclining Chair Cars. 


SEATS FREE, 
TICKET OFFICE: 


505 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Favorite Route from St. Louis. 
QTV Cw Wee 


Solid Vestibuled Trains 


iin 


CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 


With Through Sleeping Cars via 


NIAGARA FALLS 


—TO— 


geareut NeW York and to Boston. 


Ec 
Srati 


PALACE DINING CARS 


On New York and Boston Trains. 


Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
to Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, Council] 


Bluffs, Omaha Des Moines, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. 


Free Reclining Chair Cars 
on all through trains. 


Buffet Parlor Cars 


on day trains St. Louis to Kansas City, and 
Chicage. 


ST. LOUIS TICKET OFFICES: 


S. EK. Corner Broadway and Olive Street, and 
Union Station. 


A DYNAMO | 





*) 





OR schools, amateur electricians, 
and experimenters, weighs § Ibs., a 

perfectbeauty; will generate without the 
aid of a liquid battery, a current strony 
enough to run 2 one-candle power lamps, 
ring bells ona telephone circuit 5 miles 
long; will give light or strong shocks, 
ignite coal gas, etc.; no danger, a child 
can handle it. Can be used as a medical 
battery in cure of rheumatism, neuralgia, 
numbness and nervous diseases, It is a 
practical machine, nota cheaply built toy; 
just the thing to illustrate the principles 
of electricity and magnetism. 
( EVERY SCHOOL ROOM, 
4 home and shop should have one. Price, 
including Lamp, Hand Electrodes and 
Cords, ail securely boxed, with fuil direc- 
tions, $4.00, Make all remittances by 
express or postoffice money order, Cir. 
culars free, 

WOODMAN COMPANY, 
P. 0. Box 2872, Boston, Mass. 

















us 
4Big Four 
BEST LINE 
BETWEEN 


St. Louis, Indianapolis, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, 
New York and Boston. 


‘The Knickerbocker Special’’ 


Through the beautiful Mohawk Valley 
and down the Hudson River into 
Grand Central Station, 42nd 
St., New York City, 
WITHOUT FERRY TRANSFER. 
Magnificent Solid Trains Daily Between 


ST. LOUIS and CINCINNATI. 
Through Palace Sleeping Cars Between 
ST. LOUIS and WASHINGTON, 

Via Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 

WM. P. DEPPE, 
A. G. P. A., St. Louis, Mo 
E.O. McCormick, M.E. INGALLS, 
Pass, Traffic Mgr. President. 








THROUGH SERVICE 


—— BETWEEN ——— 


ST. LOUIS, 
CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY 


AND THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 


TEXAS. 
WAGNER BUFFET SLEEPERS 


——= {0 


FREE RECLINING 


KATY GHAIR CARS 


DINING STATIONS 


OPERATED BY THE COMPANY. 
SUPERIOR MEALS, 


fe FIFTY CENTS. 
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BOTANY— 
DAN A’S Plants and Their Children 


is the newest and most attractive book for beginners in Botany. In a series of short 
stories, wonders of plant life are described so charmingly and illustrated so beay 
tifully that children, interested at once, are introduced almost 
to this fascinating study 

Besides the above, we publish the leading American Botany text-books, including the standard works 
of Professors Gray, Wood, and Youmans, whose names are as familiar to Botany teachers as household words 


and are guarantees of all that is reliable and authoritative both in methods of teaching the subject and in 
statement of scientific fact Here are titles of some of the 


STANDARD BOTANY TEXTS 


ADAPTED TO EVERY GRADE OF STUDY IN THIS BRANCH: 














unconsciously 





Apgar’s Plant Analysis.............. $ .55 | Gray?’s Field, Forest and Garden Wood?s Plant Record ................8 56 
Apgar’s Trees of Northern United Botany, (Revised and Enlarged)... $1.44 Wood’s How to Study Plants........ 1.00 
SURMINUB evra cartes cuncesyaiies sicts Sxobss se 1.00  Gray’s School and Field Bock of Wood’s Object Lessons in Botany 1,00 
Dana’s Plants and Their Children .65 : Botany, (Revised and Enlarged) 1.80 Wood’s Lessons in Botany.......... 90 
Gray’s How Plants Behave .......... a4 wave Botany of the Rocky cai a = aaa Botanist and a 
sae ants G oe a _ ETT 2 ee ees 62 MM ca coc eas Sips hptacatmanes 75 
a oe ‘phi oe 94 a — Text-book of , ~ o0d’s ee Botany... seo 1.25 
Rad agtatesars ap Ee Gra estern Botany ........... ....... 2 16 0od’x New Class Book of Botany 2,50 
sg, Sor eee Rey ome bl . ” 1.62 Gioodale?s Physiological Botany 2.00 Youmans’s First Book of Botany 64 
“Bhatt Tourist’s Editi nica 2 00 Herrick’s Chapterson Plant Life .60 Youmans’s Descriptive Botany... 1.20 
Gray tn ourist’s E OM. -200+-000ees- sie | Hooker's Child’s Book of sineniggite Bently’s Physiological Botany... 1.20 
Gray’s Lessons and Manual......... 2.16 Part I., Plants... pibcceees 44 = Willis’s Practical Flora 1,50 


BOOKS SENT PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICES 


THE BEST TEXT-BOOK. 
TERMS. 


























NO MATTER WHAT GRADE OF BOTANY YOU ARE TEACHING, WE CAN FURNISH 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS, DESCRIPTIVE LISTS AND INTRODUCTION 


CORRESPOND WITH US BEFORE MAKING SELECTIONS. 

















NEW YORK AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 

CHICAGO 521-531 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
i aan SYSTEMATIC —- 
|) =e 

S a A hor f / y / Nf Re 
} UL) VOLVO AVAVLVLUVA “ t 
4 ‘ THE. 
| % 
$100 | $60 ' Roudebush Writing S ystem 
WW NEW, PORTEOLIO WRITING BOOKS | 
For VERY A good ' " Primary, Intermediate, Advanced; 4 
fastidious wheel, very } NOVEL, ‘Taree numbers only 2 
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kK SENSIBLE, Of letters an 1 copies is logical. Ihe 
The eetiand of “es Waverley 4 ECONOMICAL. a and ec »nomical Course 
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